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T is with terror in my soul that I ap- 
proach the topic assigned to me. The 
course of study for public high schools is 
the bloody battleground of all educational 
engagements and it is also, I am inclined 
to think, the particular territory upon which 
angels are said to “fear to tread.” All 
education and especially secondary educa- 
tion is in a transition stage and it fre- 
quently seems as though its “growing 
pains” will prove fatal. The changes in 
educational ideals and the demands upon 
systems of education are a good deal like 
Huyler’s candy—“ Fresh every hour.” The 
popular educational creed of the day would 
embrace all of these demands and the pop- 
ular desire to do everything for everybody 
all the time will, I fear, lead those who are 
at work in the field of education to the fate 
of that ambitious chameleon who crawled 
over a gorgeous Scotch plaid shawl and 
burst wide open. Public interest and public 
attention are centered in secondary educa- 
tion to a most remarkable degree, and the 
function and the obligation of the public 
high school are burning questions. The 
public high school is described in popular 
periodicals as “the people’s college.” Its 
function, we are told, is “to help boys and 
girls to find themselves,” and its obligation 
“to prepare them for life.” Judging from 
the type and variety of innumerable addi- 
tions to the curricula our idea of preparing 
them for life is to anticipate all the experi- 
ences which life can bring and to coach 
our students for them. So far have we 
gone that one enterprising high school in 
the Far West, I am informed, offers its 
students thirty-two different courses em- 
bracing everything from preparation for 





college to preparation for matrimony, and 
within a few days I have heard it rumored 
that a well-known high school in a neigh- 
boring state has added a course in “ Wife- 
craft” to its curriculum. I have no doubt 
that the business of being a wife—like the 
business of being a husband—presents many 
difficult problems, but I strongly suspect 
that the establishment of self-respect, the 
development of self-control, an honest de- 
sire to play fair and a sense of humor will 
do more to solve these difficulties than any 
course in rules of conduct laid down by 
an instructor in a classroom and called 
“ Wife-craft.” 

The result of all this effort has been, it 
seems to me, to set up an ideal of secondary 
education which loses sight of three very 
important facts. First—that by whatever 
name we may call the public high school 
the age of its students precludes its ad- 
ministration by college methods. At twelve 
or fourteen years of age boys and girls 
have not the judgment to choose wisely 
among a multiplicity of courses. Neither 
have they the singleness of purpose which 
at four or five fires them with ambition and 
determination to join the ranks of soldiers, 
street-car conductors, ice-men, hospital 
nurses or school teachers when they are 
grown up. Second, that boys and girls find 
themselves through minds trained by honest 
endeavor and perseverance, through a 
quickened intelligence and a cultivated 
spirit, through the testing of their strength 
rather than through an opportunity to 
browse a little here and nibble a bit there 
at subjects which present the least resist- 
ance and which count quickest in units for 
graduation. And third, that preparation 
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for life even in this very material age is 
much more than preparation for wage- 
earning although we seem to be using those 
phrases interchangeably. 

In “A letter to a High School Teacher 
of English” published in the November 
mumber of the English Leaflet, Commis- 
sioner Snedden says, in urging the value of 
training in appreciation of English Litera- 
ture, “I do so strongly because of my con- 
viction that the public high school should 
be, first of all, an agency of general culture 
and of preparation for citizenship, the vo- 
cational secondary school being something 
quite apart.” I take it that we are con- 
cerned to-day with the “ public high school ” 
and not with “the vocational secondary 
school” and that, however we may differ 
in the expression of our ideal, our com- 
mon purpose is to send out into the world 
self-reliant, self-respecting young men and 
young women with clean and vigorous 
minds in strong and vigorous bodies. and 
with the capacity for service to themselves, 
to the community, to the state and to the 
nation developed to its highest power. 
This ideal will be reached in some commu- 
nities by one type of school and in some 
by another, for to be of real service the 
public high school must develop in response 
to the needs of the community it serves. 
No “ready-made” type of high school and 
no “ready-made” course of study will fit 
individual cases. There are however cer- 
tain fundamental factors which to my mind 
must be a part of the course of study of 
every high school which is to be “ an agency 
of general culture and of preparation for 
citizenship,” and for which there are no 
equivalents. These are the constants to be 
generously provided for before electives are 
considered and not to be crowded by any 
alluring, but misleading, discussions of 
educational values and educational equiva- 
lents. 

First and all-important, the English lan- 
guage—required work in every one of the 
four years of the high school course. Care- 
ful, systematic, thoughtful work in Eng- 
lish composition, oral as well as written. 
Drill even to the point of drudgery, if need 
be, in form of expression. Whatever else 
we may have given him we have no cause 
for pride in the high school graduate who 
goes out unable to make a clear, direct and 
comprehensive statement in clear, direct and 
comprehensive English. And to this end 
every teacher in the high school faculty 
should be a teacher of English. The price 
of this accomplishment is eternal vigilance 
upon the part of every one who comes in 
contact with the student; but it is quite 
worth the price. And with this careful, 
systematic and thoughtful training in oral 
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and written composition, English Literature 
is not to be neglected. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with the best expression of the best 
minds of the past and of the present; so far 
as it can be accomplished the cultivation of 
a discriminating taste in literature and, 
above all, the formation of the habit of 
reading, are gifts for which boys and girls 
will return grateful thanks in the years to 
come, no matter how vigorously they pro- 
test just now nor how insistently they in- 
quire “ What’s the use?” 

Mathematics—Certainly Algebra and 
Plane Geometry for that development of 
reason and clear thinking which nothing 
else will give. Algebra is on trial just now 
and must “show cause” if it is to retain 
its place in the course of. study. The use- 
fulness of the subject, particularly for 
girls, has been challenged and is being used 
in support of that pernicious doctrine of 
being “born short.” Boys and girls who 
have reached the high school are rarely 
“born short” of high school requirement 
in any subject. They have a natural aver- 
sion to hard work and a natural desire to 
do only the things they like best. I hope 
we shall not cover these weaknesses with a 
theory of natural limitation; otherwise the 
need of definitely organized school work 
will soon have passed. Dr. Young in his 
book, “The Teaching of Mathematics,” 
makes answer to the inability of students 
to meet the requirement of secondary 
school mathematics. 

“Tt is claimed” he says, “by pupils as 
well as others that special mental quali- 
fications, possessed by few, are requisite for 
the apprehension of mathematics. Those 
who are actually working in the field, who 
have had much experience in teaching 
mathematics to all types of pupils, have 
generally abandoned this opinion, so far at 
least as primary and secondary mathematics 
is concerned. The simple reasoning of 
school mathematics can be understood by 
any normal mind if properly presented. It 
is hard to see how any one really lacking 
such capacity could prove equal to the far 
more difficult reasoning demanded of him 
in any walk of life.” And Oliver Wendell 
Holmes furnished a good reason for the 
study of algebra in the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table ””—I was just going to say, 
when I was interrupted, that one of the 
many ways of classifying minds is under 
the heads of arithmetical and algebraical 
intellects. All economical and practical 
wisdom’ is an extension or variation of the 
following arithmetical formula: 2-+-2=4. 
Every philosophical proposition has the 
more general character of the expression 
a-+b=c. We are mere operatives, em- 
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pirics, and egotists until we learn to think 
in letters instead of figures.” 

History—for at least three years of the 
high school course and for at least three 
reasons—first for information, which is not 
to my mind so unworthy a motive as it 
seemstomany. To the usefulness of amass- 
ing dry, unrelated, unorganized facts every- 
one will agree; but how is one to attain 
that organized knowledge which is power 
unless he begins with some knowledge to 
organize? Second, because an intelligent 
and sympathetic view of our present civili- 
zation can be derived only from a knowl- 
edge of the world’s past history; and third, 
because I believe that properly taught his- 
tory has a distinct moral value. The his- 
tory teacher’s opportunities for lifting her 
students to high moral grounds without ob- 
jectionable preaching are legion. Shall 
civics be a part of the course in history? 
By all means an important part of it but by 
no means all of it. Certain branches of 
history with algebra are being called to 
answer “ What’s the use?” The gods and 
goddesses of Ancient Greece are engaged 
in mighty conflict with the ashman and the 
garbage collector of to-day. Once more 
the contest of the traditional and the prac- 
tical which seems unwarranted and unwise, 
for the traditional is practical and the prac- 
tical is traditional. 

With English, mathematics and history 
at least one foreign language; and, because 
concefitration of effort and thoroughness 
are more important than the “ enriched cur- 
riculum,” one language studied for four 
years has greater practical and cultural 
value than two or more studied for a shorter 
time. If Latin be the language chosen for 
four years, then at least one modern lan- 
guage should have place in the course. 
For the sake of his English, I should be 
glad to give every high school student some 
Latin; but the day when that can be re- 
quired seems to have passed. The first 
streaks of the dawning of that day may 
perhaps be visible in an experiment in what 
its author calls “ Commercia] Latin” now 
being tried in the high school at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. The candidate for admis- 
sion to college cannot escape work in the 
foreign language department; but for 
others, here again the usefulness of this 
retaining is being questioned. Surely it is 
useful and surely it is practical to give a 
student contact with a foreign nation 
through that nation’s own language. Ac- 
quaintance with the life and literature of 
another people as told in their own tongue 
has its broadening effect upon the student’s 
understanding of the life and literature of 
his own nation. 

And to these four great departments 
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must be added science in due proportion; 
with general biology in the first year, be- 
cause through this course we have, I be- 
lieve, the best approach to those ‘vital and 
perplexing questions arising in the minds 
of growing boys and girls. I have watched 
this plan with care and with interest; and 
here I believe the wise teacher will wisely 
prepare the way for an ultimate understand- 
ing of human relations and human responsi- 
bilities. Following general biology—physi- 
ography, chemistry, physics and physiology 
must all find their place, remembering al- 
ways that the value of training in science 
is that it shall be exact and scientific. 
Wherever else we may deal in “ glittering 
generalities” here and in mathematics ac- 
curacy, truth, systematic and logical pro- 
gression are the aims to be attained. 

In a course of study in which English, 
mathematics, history, foreign languages and 
sciences are to play so large a part and to 
which for proper balance we must add 
drawing, music and physical education, to 
all three of which shall be given definite 
credit, you are wondering what provision I 
am making for electives and for the so- 
called “ practical subjects.” Not very much, 
I must admit. So far as electives are con- 
cerned, I am sincere in my conviction that 
boys and girls of high school age accom- 
plish more on a rather carefully prescribed 
course of study wisely and judiciously ad- 
ministered in which the doctrine of being 
“born short” does not receive much public 
recognition and in which the “ enriched- 
curriculum ” is interpreted to mean a broad 
and intimate friendship -with a few sub- 
jects rather than a bowing acquaintance 
with many. Much has been said and writ- 
ten on this subject of educational equiva- 
lents and there is much that can be said; 
but experiments are not convincing. If it 
appear that a student cannot do mathe- 
matics, just what is the equivalent which 
will give him the value conceded to mathe- 
matics, plus the value of conquering? And 
so, choice between carefully prescribed 
courses rather than among subjects within 
a course seems to me sufficient freedom of 
election for high school students. There 
are points at which personal choice may 
properly be consulted—as between modern 
languages, if but one is to be taken. In a 
course in which foreign language work pre- 
dominates and selection must be made 
among sciences, again I think the privilege 
of election may be exercised. But to open 
a system of free election or even compara- 
tively free election to high school students 
cannot, I am sure, bring good results. 

The place of the so-called practical or 
vocational subjects in the general high 
school is an open question. They have a 
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place varying in importance in various com- 
munities; but they should never crowd that 
training which is the especial work of the 
general high school and for which they are 
in no sense equivalents. I know how vital 
jit seems to many that every girl, for in- 
stance, shall be taught to cook and to sew 
because some day she is going to keep a 
house and take care of little children. I 
hope she may do both of these things; and, 
if she is not to learn to cook or to sew 
anywhere else, she should be taught in 
school; but the advocates of domestic arts 
and science and the advocates of practical 
subjects in general are claiming too much 
for them. It is yet to be proved that courses 
in cookery will reduce the percentage of 
divorce or that a knowledge of carpentry 
will make a young man a better husband or 
- citizen. As a matter of fact, we are told 
that the smallest percentage of divorce is 
among college-trained women and at least 
one of our oldest colleges for women claims 
the distinction of not a single divorce 
among its graduates. There need be no 
fear that our young women will fail in the 
woman’s work of cooking and sewing; but 
home-making is more than house-keeping, 
and our girls must offer larger preparation 
for this, as for every other field of service. 
To-day our young women are working with 
men; they are thinking with them and play- 
ing with them; and it seems quite likely 
that before long they will be voting with 
them. For all this they must be made 
ready. 

For myself, I have a very whole-hearted 
and earnest belief in the superior educa- 
tional value of the so-called “ traditional ” 
subjects. I am not lacking in respect for 
the subjects not included within this group. 
I appreciate their importance, the — 
demand for them and the growing need o 
them. The eye and the hand must be 
trained, but the eye and the hand will obey 
the trained mind; and, as instruments of 
education, the popular vocational subjects 
have not, as yet, proved their right to be 
called equivalents. It behooves us to be 
very careful how we substitute things for 
thoughts and persuade ourselves that we 
shall get the same results. Recently it has 

‘ seemed to me that there are most encourag- 
ing indications that this discussion of vo- 
cational education on the one hand and of 
traditional education on the other is taking 
a more reasonable turn. For a long time 
the daily press and certain very popular 
magazines exploited the cause of vocational 
training to the exclusion of every other 
kind. Very readable and very interesting 
but not altogether dependable articles deal- 
ing with the advantages of the new educa- 
tion have been numerous and conspicuous; 
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and very alluring appeals have been made 
on the ground of democracy. The appeals 
have seemed to me undemocratic in that 
they have treated of vocational education 
only in its narrowest sense, and in that they 
have ignored the vocations for which only 
traditional training is adequate preparation. 
It is to be remembered that traditional 
training is also vocational since it has led 
and always must lead to the great pro- 
fessions. 

Many times in these articles the artist 
has been called in to point the argument 
by placing before us striking pictures of 
stoop-shouldered, big-spectacled boys and 
girls bending over Greek lexicons or Latin 
grammars, while on the next page rosy- 
cheeked, fluffy-haired damsels beat eggs 
with vigor and broad-shouldered young men 
plane boards with enthusiasm. We are in- 
vited to gaze first upon this picture and then 
upon that. The reading public cannot be 
expected to know that such schools of tra- 
ditional training as these articles picture 
do not exist to-day. They cannot be ex- 
pected to understand that even traditional 
education can be administered by modern 
methods, and that the good health and fine 
appearance of boys and girls are a matter 
of as much importance in academic as in 
vocational schools. But now, it is no un- 
usual experience to pick up the daily papers 
and current magazines and to find, from 
the pen of unquestioned authority, articles 
calling us back from the extreme view 
which has been taken and impressing upon 
us the fact that, as surely as we must meet 
the demands for broader opportunities, just 
so surely must we remember the supreme 
importance of that training of the mind 
and that cultivation of the heart which can 
come only through careful, serious and 
thoughtful contemplation of the old rather 
than the new, that definite mental discipline 
which is acquired through the study of lan- 
guages—ancient as well as modern—that 
development of reason which is the result 
of an intimate acquaintance with a rigid 
course in mathematics, and that intelligent 
and sympathetic view of our present civili- 
zation which can be derived only from a 
knowledge of the world’s past history. 

Just now the public is inclined to charge 
secondary schools with the whole responsi- 
bility of preparing boys and girls for com- 
plete living, and it is perfectly true that the 
school’s responsibility is and ought to be 
much larger than it was years ago when 
school-teaching was confined to the three 
R’s and living was a very much simpler 
problem than it is to-day. More than that, 
every one with a cause to exploit sees in 
the schools—particularly in the public 
schools—the proper medium for exploita- 
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tion until that definite work for which 
schools are organized is crowded to the 
wall. An earnest woman much interested 
in a great and good cause and grievously 
disappointed that it could not be made a 
part of the course of study said to me not 
long ago, “ Are the schools never going to 
teach boys and girls life?” We never are 
—we never can. Life is taught by experi- 
ence, and the lesson is learned by most of 
us unfortunately when the time has come 
to give it up. Schools cannot anticipate 
and so prepare boys and girls for all the 
experiences that life will bring to them. 
What they can do with the sympathetic co- 
operation of parents is to equip boys and 
girls with strong bodies, with trained minds, 
and with an ambition to give to the world 
the best that in them lies. 

To do this we must remember, first, that 
there are three vitally important factors in 
the education of boys and girls—their par- 
ents, their schools and their associations; 
and the school cannot do the work of all 
three without sacrificing its own peculiar 
function. It does seem too generally true 
that homes are not bearing their full share 
of the burden, and in our eagerness to give 
the child full measure we have made place 
in our school organization for many things 
which properly belong elsewhere. I make 
no plea for the shirking of one iota of its 
responsibility by the school; but I do pro- 
test against the growing tendency to hold 
the teacher responsible for the whole life 
of the child. Five hours of five days of 
perhaps forty weeks is the teacher’s maxi- 
mum time allowance per year with her 
class of forty or more pupils and she can- 
not do the work of mother, father, minister, 
physician and friend, and provide education 
at the same time, no matter how willing 
she may be nor how pressing the need. 

And second, we must remember that prep- 
aration for successful living even in this 
very material age is more—much more— 
than preparation for wage-earning—and 
remembering this, we shall no longer hear 
that too common question: “ Why should 
my boy study history if he’s going to be 
a clerk, or my girl mathematics if she is 
going to be a dressmaker?” There is ab- 
solutely no reason for it if clerking and 
dressmaking are to be all of life for them, 
but are they? 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, we 
swim for a moment with the current of this 
very practical age and grant that ability to 
earn a living—that is, ability to learn the 
wherewithal by which one may live—is 
preparation for life. Where are the essen- 
tial factors in earning one’s living success- 
fully to-day. It is not so simple as it once 
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was. There are, I believe, five fundamental 
requirements: 

1. Good health—based on the laws of hy- 
giene and good common sense. 

2. A well-trained and a well-stored mind 
—a mind ready to work and ready to play— 
equipped to use leisure as well as working 
hours profitably. 

3. A genuine and a generous human in- 
terest as expressed in the Golden Rule and 
the Commandment to love thy neighbor as 
thyself. 

4. A truly religious spirit which rever- 
ently recognizes the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

And added to these four, 

5. Technical or professional training in 
the field in which one is to labor. 

It may seem to many that the first and 
the ldst are the only really important fac- 
tors and that three and four, at least, are 
quite aside from the question. Surely a 
person in good health and trained to a 
given kind of work can earn a living. True 
he can earn food and shelter but is it not 
also true that—even in this very material 
age—food and shelter are no longer a liv- 
ing? I believe that nothing short of these 
five factors is equipment for earning a liv- 
ing to-day; and I am very sure that nothing 
short of them is equipment for life. 

And so, in harmony with Commissioner 
Snedden’s conviction that “the public high 
school be, first of all, an agency of general 
culture and of preparation for citizenship,” 
my plea is for high school courses of study 
whose certificates shall testify to minds 
trained through honest endeavor and per- 
severance, to a quickened intelligence and 
a cultivated spirit, to ability to think and to 
act, to strength that has been tested— 
courses of study which shall sound the 
death knell of that much too common 
phrase—“ Education that does not educate.” 


-— 
te 
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HILE I claim no universal recipe for 
dealing with that perennial problem, 

the boy, I am flattered by the invitation to 
speak from my experience in wrestling with 
the youthful animal. Whatever success 
we may have attained at the Pennsylvania 
State College in dealing with the boys of 
a larger growth is due largely to the iso- 
lated location of the college, to the careful 
consideration and good judgment of my 
executive confreres, and to their wisdom 
in handling every case individually as if it 
were the only one to appear before them. 
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Government by rule and fixed sentence has 
almost disappeared or has been replaced by 
individual control in co-operation with the 
student body. 

In his primary aspects, the boy is an ani- 
mal, a growing, virile animal with instincts 
for combat, victory, gain and play. He 
must be studied in this light. If he had 
the culture and ethical ideas of manhood 
he would not be a boy. “Boys will be 
boys” is a saying derived from long ex- 
perience. 

In training another animal we take into 
careful consideration the inherited instincts 
germane to its kind. We disapprove of the 
man who beats his horse after it takes 
fright at a motor car because he has added 
the fear of bodily pain to the mental alarm 
caused by the appearance of this huge 
monster bearing down upon the animal at 
terrific speed and accompanied by disquiet- 
ing noise. The farmer realizes the neces- 
sity of keeping his cows in a quiescent men- 
tal attitude if he wishes to secure the maxi- 
mum amount of milk which the animal is 
capable of giving. The trainer of animals 
for exhibition purposes, ranging from ele- 
phants to fleas, depends upon his study of 
the kind of animals in hand and even of 
the aptitude or inclination of the several 
individuals with which he is dealing. 

Is the training of a human dynamo of a 
boy less a task or does it require less 
thought than the training of a flea or an 
elephant? If we make use of our knowl- 
edge of the aptitude, the limitations, the 
instincts of the lower animals in order to 
train them to serve our purposes, why not 
the higher animals? How can we gain 
knowledge of these primeval inheritages? 
By studying the boy. How can we apply 
them? It is the purpose of this paper to 


set forth a few of many ways which will. 


occur to almost any mind. 

Sympathy.—The first ingredient in my 
prescription for gripping the boy may be 
called “sympathy”; my second is—more 
sympathy. The boy is an animal in the 
cub stage, full of growing pains, clumsy, 


awkward, feeling out his physical as well | 


as his mental being. He does not know 
and cannot analyze what is the matter with 
him. He has longings, but for what he 
cannot tell. He feels the rising tide of ani- 
malism, he hears the far-off call of sex, 
and mingled with these low physical senses 
are the stirring ambitions of mental ideals, 
the promptings of genius, the throb of im- 
mortality. 

This cub age may well be called the pe- 
riod of being misunderstood. While moved 
by instinct, the boy is judged by reason. 
Actuated by adolescent impulse, he is esti- 
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mated by cold-blood adult standards. He 
becomes a social pariah, an outcast who 
seeks the free life-of the woods, the se- 
clusion of the cave or the shelter of the 
haystack or the barn. He reverts easily 
and naturally to primitive man the cave- 
dweller and the tree-dweller. Here lurks 
danger of wild men and wild beast, involv- 
ing fierce conflict and great uncertainty. 
Yet the conflict is problematic, honorable 
and manly, while the peril at home of track- 
ing mud into the house, of breaking every- 
thing he handles, of intruding when “ com- 
pany is in the parlor, and of being com- 
pelled to wash and put on clean linen is 
certain to occur. The outcome at home is 
never in doubt and the warfare is waged 
by what appear to be dishonorable, unequal 
and unmanly methods. Realizing this at- 
titude of the boy we must first put ourselves 
into sympathy with it. Sympathy will al- 
ways seek to find the impulse which brought 
about an action; to get the view-point of 
the culprit before sentencing him; to feel 
out the standard of his conduct. He neither 
wants nor needs maudlin sympathy and 
forgiveness; he wants to be judged by the 
standard of his peers. 

Physical Exercise.—Primitive man loved 
to fight. Militarism is a savage instinct 
which dies hard as civilization is finding 
out at present. The pomp and panoply of 
war appeals vividly to the boy. I once 
took a vote in a boys’ grammar school on 
the peace proposition of omitting the wars 
from the history text-books and I secured 
only a scattering few votes in the affirm- 
ative. Organization and movement are 
kindred factors with imagination in foster- 
ing the military spirit in lads. 

It was taking advantage of this stage in 
a boy’s development, and utilizing its pos- 
sibilities, which has made the Boy Scout 
movement a success. If we could incor- ° 
porate its principles in our school work, I 
believe the results would be equally marked. 

Military features introduced into the 
school-room and the playground have been 
known to grip some boys where all other 
agencies failed. My own experience as 
superintendent of schools in a manufactur- 
ing town showed that a military organiza- 
tion among the boys was a most potent fac- 
tor in preventing boys from leaving school 
to accept employment in the mills. I am 
not advocating militarism. I believe that 
the boy who has learned to march to music, 
to act in concert with his fellows is no 
more likely to desire war, and no more 
likely to enlist than the lad who has not 
had this drill; but he has been trained to 
carry himself properly, to obey orders in- 
stantly, and to act immediately. We have 
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simply used an elemental instrument for 
the higher purpose of keeping his interest 
in his school work. 

Heart Interest—My next suggestion is 
to prescribe for the boy, as far as possible, 
work which he wants to do. I am aware 
that the extreme of this suggestion ends in 
those volitional schools which we see oc- 
casionally described in the press as being 
about to be launched. They seemingly be- 
gin and end in the gerundive future. Mrs. 
So-and-So is about to start a school, we 
are told, in which the pupils are to have 
free choice of attendance or absence, of 
work or play, of wasting or saving time. 
No command will ever be given and no 
rules made. 

Such pedagogical nonsense I am not ad- 
vocating when I say that we should give 
the boy as far as possible the kind of work 
he wants. Study for a moment the causes 
of family disagreements between parents 
and children; usually they arise from the 
child being forced to do something which 
he dislikes, some task in which he has no 
heart. Behold the magic change wrought 
in the child when the parent says, “ You 
have done enough; you may now go and 
play.” Yet psychologists tell us that all 
work should be approached with as much 
joy as though it were play. 

We are slowly coming to utilize this sug- 
gestion in our school tasks. Froebel em- 
bodied it in the kindergarten teaching and 
the thought revolutionized childhood days 
by turning idleness and resulting mischief 
into happy employment. Clay modeling, 
map making, wood working, cooking, sew- 
ing and the like have vitalized to their ex- 
tent the work of the grades and the high 
school. Mix a little heart-interest with 
es aad study and drudgery is light- 
ened. 

Mrs. Young of Chicago recently said, 
“Ts it not a travesty on our intelligence 
and adaptability as teachers that after all 
these years of making courses of study, we 
should yet have to compel children to at- 
tend school? We write poetry on the hap- 
piness of labor; yet we must drive our 
children to it. What is wrong?” 

Let me reply by an incident. Most col- 
lege courses include several hours per week 
of required exercises in a gymnasium. An 
instructor reported a large per cent. of ab- 
sence of his class in this scheduled work. 
Now a gymnasium is a place for recreation, 
for play, for sport. One might understand 
students cutting work classes, but why be 
absent from play classes? Must we drive 
students to play as well as to work? 

Investigation brought out the complaint 
that the classwork was monotonous; “ set- 
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ting up” exercises day after day; drills 
with wands and dumb bells; “ down—up, 
down—up” day after day, mechanical, 
deadly. Competition and variety, the two 
chief elements of play, were wanting. Even 
play had become drudgery. Psychopathists 
tell us that no exercise is valuable unless 
there is attendant enjoyment; here lies 
the difference between using an “ exer- 
ciser” in one’s bedroom and playing an 
outdoor game of golf; between swinging 
Indian clubs so many minutes and taking 
a ride on horseback. Monotony kills. 

I doubt whether there is a subject in the 
school or college curriculum so dry and 
dull that it cannot be made interesting in 
the hands of a versatile teacher. A friend 
said to the teacher of Greek, “You are 
teaching a dead language.” Replied the 
other, “Yes, but I hope not in a dead 
manner.” 

But we have been so long accustomed to 
drill knowledge into pupils. “Drill” is a 
splendid word. Get your brace and bit 
ready, swell your muscles, push hard 
against the head of the pupil, z—z—z—the 
drill pushes through the skull, the pupil is 
“drilled” in his paradigms, “drilled” in 
his tables, “drilled” in his dates; thor- 
oughly drilled. 

How not to grip the boy—drill him. 

Justice—We seem to be born with cer- 
tain faculties which become dulled later 
by our relations and desires. Few judges 
in their deliberate decisions can surpass a 
boy in his instinctive feeling of what is 
just and what is unjust. The highest praise 
a lad can bestow upon a teacher is that he 
or she is always “square.” The boy is the 
original demander of the “square deal.” 
His confidence in your justice, once out- 
raged, rarely returns. 

Frequently we accuse the boy of being 
influenced by prejudices and obstinacy, es- 
pecially in his attitude toward duties; but 
a closer study will frequently show that 
he is in revolt against an adult standard 
which is far from being in accord with his 
standard. 

As parents and teachers we lose our grip 
on the boy when we are not “square” with 
him. To illustrate: Last spring a party of 
us on a fishing trip remained over night 
at a mountain farm house. The farmer 
arose at daybreak but dawdled until eight 
o’clock before he had his team ready to be- 
gin ploughing. Then he ordered his boy 
to take the team up to the field. The lad 
had been hanging about our motor car with 
the keen eye of a natural engineer deprived 
of all opportunity of developing his talent 
for machinery. Knowing his father’s habit 
of procrastination, he demurred and was 
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finally compelled by threats of a beating to 
go with the team. A full hour the father 
talked with us before we left; the younger 
children had their first ride in a car, and 
all that time the lad waited for his father 
yp on the mountain side, the iron of injus- 
tice rankling in his heart. Some day that 
father will wonder why boys want to leave 
the farm. 

Another case: A teacher saw a bit of 
paper lying beside a seat occupied by a boy 
and ordered him peremptorily to pick up 
the paper. The boy explained that it had 
been thrown there by another and he was 
not responsible. The teacher, having taken 
a stand, was too proud to yield; he had to 
save his face. The lad stood his ground 
from his sense of justice, was suspended 
from school and his educational career 
ruined. Twenty years have passed. I 
wonder what the teacher thinks of the in- 
cident now. To grip the boy we must be 
fair to him. 

Self-Government.—While I am not a 
profound believer in the miracles to be 
wrought by school self-government, I be- 
lieve there are possibilities in the principle 
of co-operation which it includes. There 
can be no absolute self-government in any 
school or college; the directing force of the 
teacher must be there; co-operative gov- 
ernment is the more exact term. The in- 
stinct of control and protection, as strongly 
inherent in the boy as is the instinct of be- 
ing protected in the girl, should be utilized 
in some subtle manner in the control of the 
school-room and playgrounds. Our pres- 
ent system tends toward arranging the con- 
trol-instinct of the lad against the duty- 
instinct of the teacher. A struggle be- 
tween the two for mastery follows inevi- 
tably. The most popular boy this year 
among 2,500 students in The Pennsylvania 
State College—a natural leader, born to 
command—was reluctantly admitted to the 
college on probation two years ago after 
repeated applications. He had been re- 
fused recommendation by his High School 
principal for heading a revolt during which 
he narrowly escaped expulsion. He has 
now developed into an orderly, tractable 
man, and has lost none of his winning per- 
sonality. I am not saying the high school 
punishment was not deserved. But I could 
wish his talent had been used. If only 
those traits of leadership could have been 
utilized in some manner in his boyhood, 
he would probably have been a loyal sup- 
porter of the school government instead of 
a rebel. 

We may be able to “grip” a natural 
leader by employing his talent toward legit- 
imate ends. 
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Mastery.—Of all objectionable methods 
of governing a boy, the worst is expressed 
in the determination on the part of teach- 
ers or parent to “break his spirit.” It is 
based on brute force, on the old principle 
of reducing a colt to subjection. In fact, 
does not the term “to break” a colt indi- 
cate this attitude? Sensible trainers of 
animals have long since abandoned this 
barbaric method; why retain it for the 
most highly developed animal—the boy? 

Some would go so far as to deny the ~ 
right of any man to bring an offspring into 
the world and possessing a right to beat 
it. On the other hand, I will go the full 
length of the proposition that the boy is an 
animal and has periods during his develop- 
ment when nothing but brute force will ap- 
peal to him. Such times are not common 
to all boys, and not common to any boy at 
all times. They may be warded off by 
skillful treatment. They give us no excuse 
for desiring to “break the spirit” of the 
boy. His spirit is the dynamic force of his 
coming manhood, the God-given difference 
which distinguishes him from his fellows, 
the power which later will make him a pro- 
ducing, economic agent in his community, 
and a leader for good or evil depending 
largely upon the direction in which his 
spirit is turned in his youth. 

Develop instead of breaking the boy’s 
spirit. 

Diplomacy.—Let me illustrate by a story 
the necessity of using diplomacy in dealing 
with the boy. Once upon a time a boy of 
about sixteen was afflicted with a disease 
common to the springtime known as “I- 
want-to-Leave-School.” His father en- 
deavored in vain to dissuade him. Sud- 
denly the family grocer sent for the lad 
and offered him a clerkship at $3 per week. 
The contract was for one month although 
the boy would have gladly made it a year, 
being persuaded that the work was lighter 
than attending school. Another lad, his 
seat-mate, left school the same morning. 

During that month the grocer seemed to 
take especial delight in putting as much 
manual labor as possible upon that lad. In 
turn, the blundering lad caused no little 
financial loss to his employer through break- 
age and neglect. 

At the end of the month, the employer 
inquired whether the boy was willing to 
renew the contract, but business had sadly 
faded and school had grown brighter to the 
lad. On the Monday following, he was in 
his seat in school again and he ultimately 
completed a collegiate education. 

Twenty-five years afterward that lad, 
now a mature man, was invited to return 
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to the village to deliver the Commencement 
address. While awaiting the train, which 
was to take him away next day, he noticed 
the trackmen sitting on a handcar ready to 
begin their hard day’s work in the blazing 
sun as soon as the train has passed through. 
One of these trackmen was the former seat- 
mate of the boy who left school to become 
a grocer; the other boy now stands before 
you. The trackman’s work is as honest as 
mine but I believe my influence is larger 
and my work pleasanter. 

Later it transpired that my father had 
persuaded the grocer to employ me and had 
paid my wage and damage money in order 
to teach me a lesson. 

Moral—It requires sometimes a lot of 
diplomacy to grip a boy. 


~ 
~ 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 


ELIZABETH GILCHRIST, GREENSBURG. 
UMAN nature is the same the world over, 
but it seems to be spread on thicker 
in some spots than in others; and if there 
is one place where it breaks out in regular 
knots and knobs of original peculiarity and 
wierd unreasonableness, it is where it 
breaks forth in a country school.” 

The part of our educational system that 
has received least attention in the imme- 
diate past is the rural school. Much good 
work has been done and is now being done 
along various lines to help make an efficient 
school system. The results of this concen- 
trated effort are coming slowly but surely. 

The rural school has not the influence it 
should have. We are united in believing 
that a school should train its pupils for life 
and its work while these pupils are living 
and working. The country district is first 
of all, and above all, a place where the 
practical in education is needed, and one 
of the chief aims of the rural school should 
be the development of thrift. Thrift has 
always been and always will be a factor in 
progress whether of the individual or of 
the community at large. Better homes and 
more economical conditions in the house- 
hold are urgent; better crops; the main- 
tenance of the productivity of the soil and 
the reclamation of worn-out fields; better 
roads and better means of travel; more 
good books, papers, magazines, art, and 
music for the boys and girls—better social 
conditions. These are the needs of country 
life to-day and they are most worthy be- 
cause they all contribute so much to a 
happy and useful life. Right living and 
home-making should be the fourth “R” in 
education, and the up-bringing of children 
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demands more study than the raising of 
chickens. 

Shall not the rural school have a part in 
ministering to these needs? Can we teach- 
ers do anything better than to train the 
pupils of a country district to make the 
most of the conditions that surround them? 
Can we not be prepared to show to our 
boys and girls in a definite and practical 
way the opportunities for a noble life that 
are within their reach? Is it not our duty 
to give a course of instruction that will 
dignify and enrich a country boy’s life and 
make life for him in the rural district not 
simply tolerable but glorious? Why allow 
the best blood and brain to be drawn out of 
the community by. the idealization of city 
life? If we idealize country life and save 
to its interests the best blood and influence 
of the country we have indeed done a noble 
work. The social impulse and the natural 
desire for recreation and amusement are as 
strong in country boys and girls as in their 
city cousins. Country boys and girls can 
never be kept permanently in the rural dis- 
tricts until the expression and development 
of the social impulse is recognized. If 
these impulses and social instincts are pro- 
vided for in pure, healthy, rich, generous 
and satisfying forms the call of the city 
will lose its power. 

But the necessity for social recreation 
and amusement does not apply to the young 
alone. The mothers and fathers are suf- 
fering from the same limitations, though 
of course with entirely different results. 
The danger is that of premature aging and 
stagnation. The farmer needs occasionally 
to have something more exciting than the 
alternation of the day’s work with the 
“nightly chores,” and his wife should have 
an opportunity to meet people other than 
those for whom she sews and cooks. 
Farmers, as a class, are not only indepen- 
dent and self-reliant but conservative, and 
narrow. Most of our rural people, the 
patrons of the rural school, have not yet 
conceived education broadly. Many rural 
families live lives of almost complete iso- 
lation or probably even a worse condition 
exists, namely, contact.with neighbors in a 
clashing life. Here suspicion takes the 
place of kindness; quarrels, fault-finding 
and backbiting are the direct out-growth 
of this unsocialized life. Family feuds are 
nothing but the emptiness of the life which 
has no common interests, no common emo- 
tions, and no common purposes. It is 
empty minds that brood up little ills until 
they become like mountains and cannot be 
dislodged. Because of the deep-rooted, 
unfavorable social conditions all move- 
ments in effort toward the welfare of 
country-living must be rooted in the home. 
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“The home absorbs the efforts of all other 
socializing agencies, and re-directs these 
efforts into the lives of those for whom 
it is maintained.” 

The influence of the school must origi- 
nate through the personal influence and 
‘energy of the teacher. It is indeed sur- 
prising how much a teacher may impart to 
the farmer’s wife through suggestion, sym- 
pathy and personal influence. To do this 
successfully a teacher must possess a great 
store of diplomacy, for it is a delicate 
undertaking. But affection and devotion 
to the community return great faith in the 
teacher and make it possible for him to 
gain personal leadership. A high ideal and 
genuine faith in the fullness of country 
life is indispensable. Every worker for 
rural progress must see into the future and 
no one needs to see it more than our coun- 
try mothers. The chief concern of the 
agencies working for the betterment of 
these rural commuinities is that rural life 
shall be relieved of much of the drudgery 
and monotony, and even  spiritualized 
through the social advancement of man. 
Teachers must know the workings of these 
agencies and be able to impart the infor- 
mation relative to social advancement as 
thoroughly as they impart the subject-mat- 
ter of arithmetic, geography, and history. 

The country boy is nearer to nature than 
his city cousin, is less artificial and more 
educable. Much of the knowledge he gains 
is not taught in school but is picked up out- 
side. A great part of his attitude toward 
life is formed through the relations of the 
home, the community, and other points in 
contact with society. Where the educative 
influences outside the school have not been 
sufficient the school must take hold. 

The school is a democratic institution. 
It belongs to the whole community because 
everyone in the community has a vital con- 
nection with it, even if this connection 
reaches no farther than the taxes which 
are necessary for its maintenance. The 
school compels support and attendance and 
for this reason is ahead of other social in- 
stitutions. Laws are made to regulate the 
attendance and support, and indeed almost 
every phase in connection with the school 
is defined and controlled within the limits 
of the law. 

The community is not getting enough 
from the school in making life larger, hap- 
pier, and more efficient. The community 
is not giving enough to the school either in 
helpful codperation or financial support. 
However it may be, the failure of the 
school is always blamed on the teacher. If 
he be from the same community in which 
he teaches he is, as a rule, very poorly 
equipped to teach in that community. He 
too often lacks scholarship and is narrowed 
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down to the conditions of the community, 
robbed of his individuality, and in fact is 
handicapped in every respect. As a rule, 
people in the very remote rural districts are 
nearly all related, and more than this, so 
very much related that some have very 
little moral muscle left. Family feuds ex- 
ist. This gives a teacher a disjointed com- 
munity with which to deal. If he be of the 
community he belongs to a faction and loses 
power. If he belongs to another commu- 
nity and knows nothing of factional trouble 
he is not equipped to cope with it. The 
solution is to engage an outsider possessing 
enough tact to be one among them but not 
one of them. 

In such an inharmonious community I 
began my teaching experience. Before I 
went into it I knew absolutely nothing of 
the existing conditions. Upon the day of 
the school-letting a citizen greeted me and 
confidentially informed me that I was not 
the teacher they wanted but he “ guessed 
I would do.” He warned me to come into 
the community armed with a poker so that 
I would be ready to knock down a certain 
bad boy and also his father who would cer- 
tainly come to interfere. My poker expe- 
rience was not along that line. I knew that 
a poker always adds flame to a fire. So 
instead I went armed with a friendly right 
hand which I extended to each little visitor 
as he approached me on the first day of 
school. Not one refused, not even this bad 
boy who fell into line with the hand-shak- 
ing and passed on with the remark that he 
didn’t like the teacher last year but that I 
was “a lot bigger than she was.” I didn’t 
ask him in just what way I was bigger but 
felt strangely sensitive that my size was 
impressive. 

My first day’s work was developed just 
as I had planned. I made up my mind to 
get the children before they got me. The 
next thing to do was to keep them. It took 
me but a few days to learn that there was 
discord in the community. This I learned 
through the children’s play. Samantha 
could not play peaceably with Maria Bet- 
tina because Samantha’s father had not 
paid his debts for five years and everybody 
knew that “old Nathaniel wasn’t honest.” 
I was advised most strongly to send my 
mail by rural delivery so that the post- 
master couldn’t tell everyone how many 
letters I got and then in addition make a 
cent on each letter that I sent. There was 
such an undercurrent of ill-feeling that it 
began to show itself on all sides. I real- 
ized my big problem was to get the parents 
if I wished to hold the children. How was 
I to unify this community on the school 
question? I kept quite aloof for a while 
avoiding all familiarity with the people of 
the community. I was persistent in my en- 
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deavors to develop an interest in the work 
with the children. They enjoyed doing 
something different. As we mounted leaves 
and noted differences and peculiarities in- 
terest gradually awakened. I tried to bring 
agriculture, their leading industry, home to 
them in a simple and practical way. They 
planted seeds on cotton so that from day 
to day we could watch developments. We 
made test of soil and learned how plants 
drink water. We had less cube root and 
less stocks and bonds and more of spray- 
ing mixtures and the use of farm imple- 
ments and milk testers. The children also 
took great pleasure in teaching me things 
I did not know about the life of frogs, 


snakes, and other of their well-known 
friends. In short their interests were my 
interests. I taught them like Whittier’s 


“Barefoot Boy” that everything within 
reach of eye and ear—not hand—belonged 
to them. Even the school-house belonged 
to them and not to the school board nor to 
me. 

The weather growing cold, indoor inter- 
ests had to be aroused. Christmas season 
was now drawing near and I wondered 
what I might do to make all these little 
children happy, for I felt sure that Santa 
Claus would stop at but few places in this 
village. I was doubtful of any popularity 
among the patrons, but I set forth un- 
daunted to please the children. When the 
announcement was made that we would 
have a Christmas entertainment, we all set 
to work with a will to make it a success. 
One of the surest tests of a school is the 
attitude of the pupils and the spirit of loy- 
alty. If their effort to make our Christ- 
mas undertaking was a sign of their appre- 
ciation of owning a school, every pupil de- 
served to own a dozen schools. 

There was no end to labor. I had prac- 
tically nothing to work with but fortunately 
quite a variety of raw material to work on. 
I did not feel at liberty to ask anyone in 
the district to help me. One mother sent 
word “to please not make her little girl 
learn any foolishness about Santa Claus” 
or tell her anything about him. Another, 
not too gently, informed me that I had 
“better be a-learnin’ them children some of 
the spellin’ words they didn’t know.” 
However, I went on with my plans regard- 
less of any parental objections. I man- 
aged to drill the children in some simple 
exercises and had bought, borrowed, and 
made a suitable costume for every child. 
The boys brought in an abundance of laurel 
and even a pine tree. I took the lead in 
trimming the tree with such ornaments as 
I had taken from home. As the pine tree 
was being transformed into a Christmas 
tree, excitement grew among the children 
who in turn created a home interest in it, 
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so that some of the parents came to the 
school-house and volunteered help which I 
gratefully accepted. Soon the school-room 
looked like a Christmas fairyland. 

The entertainment was to begin at seven- 
thirty o’clock, but long before that time the 
guests began to arrive. When I returned 
to the school-house after my hasty evening 
meal I could scarcely make my way through 
the crowd to open the door. Long before 
seven-thirty o’clock the door was closed for 
there was no more standing room. Some 
tried to see through the windows, but the 
sills were crowded. Our program was in- 
deed a success. The children did their part 
well. It was certainly a Christmas bless- 
ing to see young and old alike enraptured 
by the sight of a Christmas tree such as 
had never found its way into the village. 
Patrons offered words of praise. One in- 
terested patron arose from his seat and ap- 
pointed two young men to pass the hat for 
the teacher. He assured them that I was 
the best teacher in the state, but just as 
poor as the rest of them, and that I “ didn’t 
ought to pay for the candy and glittery 
stuff and all that—I for one will pay for 
the curtains, so let the rest of you give 
very liberally.” Such a procedure was out 
of keeping with my idea but I was called 
upon right then to say the right thing. I 
was indeed very much confused but as- 
sured them that what had been done had 
been done for the children. Their patient 
forbearance and appreciation repaid me for 
all more than could ever be paid for with 
money. The applause spoke volumes to 
me. They grasped my point. Every child 
present whether of the community or not 
received a box of candy. Two little chaps 
of another district had walked five miles 
upon hearing there was going to be a treat. 
At the close of the entertainment I stood 
at the only exit and greeted everyone as 
they left. 

I now felt as though I had won the com- 
munity as a whole. My immediate reward 
was the surprise upon returning to the 
school after the Christmas vacation to find 
the school-room newly painted and papered. 
I was now trusted to work out the capacity 
of wagon-beds, talk on patriotism and fi- 
nally to sing in the neighboring church 
choir. I found that it required more than 
a knowledge of book-matter to teach in a 
country school. 

Almost every virtue and ability is listed 
in the category of a successful country 
school-teacher’s accomplishments. She must 
be somewhat of a doctor, a law-giver, a 
law-enforcer, a nurse, a cook, an artist, a 
musician, know just what ails a smoky 
stove, a stubborn blind, or a dull boy. She 
must be able to bandage wounds, extract 
teeth, drive a horse, feed the stock, solve 
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puzzles, and find articles lost, strayed or 
stolen. And all this must be done for the 
grand sum of forty-five dollars a month. 

Let us have more schools for parents and 
better rural schools for children. Educate 
the mothers and give the fathers a broader 
view of life. Improvement can be made 
along various lines. Health must be en- 
larged and vitality increased, emotions 
deepened, tensions of life related, friends 
brought closer together, hopes made real, 
and faith in life and humanity strength- 
ened. Here is religion; here is education; 
it is indeed life itself. The social center 
idea is the hope of the rural community. 
The schools of the community need the re- 
viving influences of the coming together of 
the people. The school must be thought of 
in a different light from that of a place of 
torture. 

It is quite clear that, if there is to be 
intelligent co-operation between the home 
and the school, there is -an absolute neces- 
sity that the home know more about the 
methods of home training. Both the home 
and the school must see the relation of the 
child to the civic life of which it is a part. 
The child must develop knowledge and 
power and use this training for the best 
use in this life’s service. It makes a dif- 
ference whether or not the child respects 
the authority of his teacher, and whether 
he knows that the school is treated lightly. 
Good schools are not built from the taxes 
which parents pay, but much more from 
the respect for the teacher which they im- 
plant in the minds of their children. “ Par- 
ents must be trained to be true parents and 
recognize the fact that human wealth is 
vastly more important than material 
wealth.” 


<=> 


RELATION OF MATHEMATICS TO 
SCIENCE. 








E. C. BRINKER, JR., EASTON. 





ALTHOUGH mathematical knowledge does 
not lead to absolutely certain results, it yet 
invests known results with incomparably 
greater trustworthiness than does the 
knowledge of the other sciences. But after 
all it remains a useless accumulation of 
capital so long as it is not turned to prac- 
tical account in other sciences, such as 
metaphysics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
economics, civics. Hence also arises an 
obligation on the part of the other sciences, 
so to shape their problems and investiga- 
tions that they can be made susceptible of 
mathematical treatment. Then will mathe- 
matics gladly perform her duty. The mo- 
ment a science has advanced far enough to 
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permit the mathematical formulation of its 
problems, mathematics will not be slow to 
treat and to solve these problems. Mathe- 
matical knowledge, aristocratic as it may 
appear by the greater certainty of its re- 
sults, will, so far as the advancement of 
human kind is concerned, never be more 
than a useless mass of self-evident truths 
unless it constantly places itself in the serv- 
ice of the other sciences. 

The mathematician meets the physicist or 
the engineer who says, “Can you integrate 
for me such a differential equation? I 
must have it within eight days because of 
a certain construction which must be fin- 
ished by that time.” “That equation,” we 
reply, “is not of an integral type; you know 
there are many like it.” “Yes, I know 
that; but of what use are youthen?” Often 
however there is a better understanding. 
The engineer does not need his integral in 
finite terms. He needs only a rough val- 
ue of the integral function, or perhaps only 
a certain numerical result which he could 
easily deduce from such a value of the 
integral if he had it. Ordinarily we could 
get this numerical result for him if we 
knew just how accurate it must be—that is, 
with what approximation. 

Formerly an equation was not considered 
solved except when the solution was ex- 
pressed by means of a finite number of 
known functions; but that is possible 
scarcely once in a hundred times. What 
we can always try to do is to solve the prob- 
lem qualitatively, that is, to find the general 
shape of the curve which the unknown 
function represents. It remains then to 
find the quantitative solution of the prob- 
lems; but if the unknown cannot be de- 
termined as a finite result, it can always be 
represented by means of an infinite conver- 
gent series which will allow the numerical 
calculation. 

But there are no longer some problems 
which are solved and others which are not; 
there are only problems more or less solved 
accordingly as they are represented by a 
series converging more or less rapidly and 
following a law more or less harmonious. 
It occurs sometimes that an imperfect solu- 
tion leads to a better _ Roan gre the 
series converges so slowly that calculati 
from it are impracticable and we areee 
shown only the possibility of a solution. 
And then the engineer thinks the solution 
only derisory, as it will not allow him to 
finish his construction on the given date. 
He cares little whether the solution will be 
useful to the engineer of the 22nd century ; 
we feel otherwise and are happy if we have 
saved for our grandsons even if we could 
not for our contemporaries. 

In engineering investigations the problem 
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of determining the maxima and minima 
frequently occurs. The output of an elec- 
tric machine is to be found, at which its 
efficiency is a maximum, or, it is desired to 
determine that load on an induction motor 
which gives the highest power-factor; or 
that voltage which makes the cost of a 
transmission line a minimum; or that speed 
of a turbine which gives the lowest specific 
steam consumption. 

The maxima and minima of a function 
can be found by plotting the function as a 
curve and taking from the curve the values 
x, y which give a maximum or a minimum, 
This method of determining the extreme of 
functions is necessary, if the mathematical 
expression between x and y is unknown, or 
if the function is so complicated, as to 
make the mathematical calculation of the 
extreme impracticable. Example 1: De- 
termine the magnetic destiny at which the 
permeability of a sample of iron is a maxi- 
mum, The relation between magnetic field 
intensity, magnetic density and permeabil- 
ity cannot be expressed in a mathematical 
equation, and is therefore usually given in 
the form of an empirical curve, relating 
density and intensity. 

Example 2. To find the output of an in- 
duction motor which gives the highest 
power-factor. While theoretically an equa- 
tion can be found relating output and 
power-factor of an induction motor, the 
equation is too complicated for use. The 
most convenient way of calculating induc- 
tion motors is to calculate in tabular form 
for different values of slip, the torque, out- 
put, current, power and volt-ampere input, 
efficiency and power-factor. From this 
table corresponding values of power out- 
put and power-factor are taken and plotted 
in a curve, and the maximum derived from 
this curve. 

It is interesting to note what an impor- 
tant check the graph was to Prof. Willis in 
his calculations and tables relating to the 
breaking of railway bridges. When he laid 
down in curves the numbers contained in 
the last five columns of an important bridge- 
work calculation, several errors were de- 
tected in the latter half of the table. 
These errors were corrected by re-examin- 
ing the figures and operations. 

There are those who bring discredit upon 
the value of mathematics in the service of 
science by their puerile endeavors to turn 
to account in their work what facilities 
they possess in mathematical discipline, to 
force into the garb of a mathematical for- 
mula some irrelevant feature, some sup- 
posed numerical relation. The delusion is 
that no science is accurate until its results 
can be expressed mathematically. The 
error comes from the assumption that ma- 
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thematics can express complex relations. 
Mathematics can at the utmost deal with 
only a very few factors and cannot give 
any comprehensive expression of the com- 
plex relations with which the biologist has 
to deal. While here and there mathemat- 
ical methods may aid him, he needs a kind 
and degree of accuracy of which mathe- 
matics is absolutely incapable. With hu- 
man minds constituted as they actually are, 
we cannot anticipate that there will ever be 
a mathematical expression for any organ 
or even a single cell, although formule will 
continue to be useful for dealing now and 
then with isolated details. Moreover, biol- 
ogists have to do with variable relations, 
some of which of course can be put into 
mathematical form, but even the simplest 
variations become clearer when presented 
graphically. The value to every student of 
science of the graphic method has been 
immense. We doubt if any but a mathe- 
matician of the highest order is fully quali- 
fied to discuss the possibilities and limita- 
tions of mathematics as applied to the sev- 
eral branches of science. 

“Graphs” have peculiarly direct and 
vivid effects in conveying the meaning of 
facts and convincing the mind to action. 
For this reason they are coming rapidly into 
wide use among operating officials, engi- 
neers, sales managers, purchasing agents, 
statisticians, educators. Yet only a frac- 
tion of the range of their usefulness is re- 
alized and but little practical literature of 
the art of graphic recording of data has 
been as yet available. 

After a person has collected data and 
studied a proposition with great care so 
that his own mind is made up as to the best 
solution for the problem, the larger and 
more difficult part of the work is to con- 
vince the minds of others that the proposed 
solution is the best one—that all the rec- 
ommendations are really necessary. The 
accurate data and real facts are valuable, 
when it comes to getting results the man- 
ner of presentation is more important than 
the facts themselves. Ordinarily facts do 
not speak for themselves, and when they 
do the wrong conclusions are often drawn 
from them. It is becoming more generally 
realized how much depends upon the 
method of presenting facts, as compared 
with facts themselves, hence the large in- 
crease in the use of graphic methods of 
presentation. Then also, there is the great 
saving of time for mankind, because more 
facts can be absorbed and with less danger 
of misinterpretation. 

Willard C. Brinton writes in the Engi- 
neering Magazine, that if the average citi- 
zen, and especially the business man, knew 
how to interpret charts and curves it would 
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be feasible to convey to him in effective 
form those facts relating to broad public 
improvements, public service, operation and 
national, state, or municipal management, 
which might affect the whole fabric of our 
civilization. Archimedes wanted only a 
fulcrum for his lever and he would move 
the world. Brinton suggests that if the 
world is ever moved it will be by facts 
properly presented. The method of pres- 
entation is the fulcrum without which facts 
as a lever are useless. It is interesting to 
note also that there are possibilities of 
graphic presentation becoming an interna- 
tional language. 

One of the business man’s chief assets is 
his ability to show things to others in their 
true proportions. He is continually mak- 
ing contrasts and holding up for compari- 
son different propositions which come up 
in his daily affairs. The graphic method 
lends itself admirably to this purpose. It 
is surprising how much clearer even simple 
comparisons of only two or three items 
will appear when their numerical value is 
put in graphic form rather than in figures. 

There is a great opportunity waiting for 
the man who can combine cartoon methods 
with accuracy of numerical statement. On 
Commercial Geography texts there is also 
much room for improvement. As it is 
now widely taught in the public schools by 
listing the various imports and exports of 
countries and the products of the various 
cities, it fails to give a clear idea of the 
relative importance of the materials listed, 
whereas the graphic method would make a 
tremendous difference in the student’s grasp 
of the subject. 

An excellent example of what the graphic 
method can do to boil down complex facts 
for quick interpretation by the reader is 
found in the pamphlet issued by the Divi- 
sion of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation regarding the public schools of 
the United States. In this case the schools 
of each of the 48 states were considered 
from each of ten different viewpoints. The 
different states were then arranged in 
grades I, 2, 3 or 4 according to the effi- 
ciency of their schools from each of the 
ten different points of view from which 
they were considered. The best grade 
under each heading shown by means of a 
white rectangle, 2nd grade by light cross- 
hatching, 3rd grade by dark cross-hatching 
and the 4th and worst by solid black. 
States are shown in the complete chart in 
their comparative rank. The state with the 
best schools is shown at the top of the 
chart and the state with the worst ‘schools 
is shown at the bottom of the chart. Penn- 
sylvania, it will be remembered, is 23rd on 
the list. On the chart as a whole one can 
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see at a glance just how schools of any 
state rank with those in the other states and 
wherein the greatest defects occur. This 
chart was in a thirty-page illustrated pam- 
phlet sent broadcast over the United States 
by the Foundation to members of Legisla- 
tures, school boards and teachers. It has 
resulted in the appropriation of some mil- 
lions of dollars for the improvement of 
public schools. This graphic presentation 
of this very important subject did more to 
wake up legislatures than twice the num- 
ber of facts could have done, if presented 
in the usual way. 

This graphic method of conveying statis- 
tical information has long been in use 
among writers on economics and social sci- 
ence, and the psychological laboratories 
use the curves to illustrate the phenomena 
of fatigue, attention, sensitiveness to pain 
and what not. The magazines of the day 
and the catalogues and announcements of 
the progressive schools of the New Eng- 
land States and of the West have all caught 
on to this desirable species of shorthand, 
and while the graphic illustrating is some- 
times poorly done, in that the wrong im- 
pression is gathered by the hasty reader, 
we have good reasons to congratulate our- 
selves on living in an age which, though 
somewhat remiss in following the straight 
line which leads to duty, is ardent in the pur- 
suit of the curved line which leads to truth. 


— 
—> 


WHAT BUSINESS DEMANDS IN OUR 
GRADUATES. 








L, L. HAMMOND, ALTOONA. 
New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


HESE familiar lines from Lowell per- 

fectly express the spirit of the movement 
of which I speak to-day. Commercial 
teachers of America are rapidly awakening 
to the new demands of the new day, and 
will rise to meet them. True education 
trains for occupation, for citizenship and 
for character. There are two classes of 
undesirable educators, each trying to bend 
the trend of public school progress in its 
own direction. The one forgets the neces- 
sity of earning a living, while the other 
sees very little in life beyond making 
money, and desires to eliminate the lan- 
guages and every subject that does not 
contribute clearly and directly to strictly 
utilitarian ends. Aristotle said, “ Virtue is 
a mean between two extremes.” Wise 
economy is a virtue, but too little or too 
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much economy produces the spendthrift or 
the miser,—among the worst of vices. On 
the same general principle, a very wise edu- 
cational end or purpose, when pushed to 
the extreme of neglecting its important 
bearings and connections with other things, 
not only loses its real value, but leads to 
unsound, unbalanced and dangerous results. 

All of us agree that no secondary school 
can be said to fulfill its highest function if 
it does not develop in the student sound 
and high ideals of citizenship and charac- 
ter. These ideals are not sufficient; they 
must be reinforced by the ability of the 
high school graduate to take his place in 
the world’s business activities. 

The growth of commercial education in 
this country during recent years has been 
phenomenal. The feeling that our high 
schools were not giving the kind of train- 
ing needed by the ninety-five per cent. of 
our pupils who never attended college 
grew into a determined spirit of antagonism 
and caused the people to boldly demand that 
the high school offer courses of training 
which would fit its product for some spe- 
cific practical thing. Something tagible 
was wanted. Advocates of commercial 
training passed their claim that the busi- 
ness course was the one that would best 
meet the demands of the ninety-five per 
cent. So strong did this demand become 
that the school men gradually yielded and 
introduced business courses. The success 
of the movement is rapidly overcoming 
every kind of opposition and is receiving 
the hearty approval of the general public. 
To-day nearly all cities of any considerable 
size offer a more or less extended course in 
commercial training, and the tendency is 
toward extending and lengthening this 
phase of education. 

A commercial course should aim to equip 
young people as thoroughly as possible to 
engage in business affairs. The course 
should be extensive enough to enable the 
student completing it to stand upon the same 
plane intellectually and socially as those 
with scientific or classical training. 

We frequently read in newspapers and 
magazines what miserable failures our pub- 
lic schools are. The desire for cheap no- 
toriety on the part of the authors is re- 
sponsible for a majority of the accusations. 
One difficulty, it seems to me, is the fact 
that many commercial schools of to-day are 
meeting the problems of yesterday, while 
business men want help in solving the prob- 
lems of to-day. The constant demand of the 
business world is for better trained help, 
for a higher degree of efficiency. It has 
been aptly said that “there is nothing so 
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dear as cheap help; nothing so cheap as 
the most efficient worker.” Twenty years 
ago there was a good demand for book- 
keepers, as such. To-day that demand has 
changed, it is far more exacting. The 
business world demands that we train 
young men and women for business, and 
not necessarily to turn out bookkeepers, 
stenographers and typists. They need 
more than all else strong, forceful, honest 
men and women, big caliber men, who have 
a grip upon things and upon situations suffi- 
cient to enable them to step into the shoes 
of those who are passing off the stage of 
action,—men who can lead our march of 
progress to higher achievements, The 
business world demands that the young 
man or young woman be, first of all, a 
gentleman or lady, the proud possessor of 
an abundant supply of good common sense, 
be a neat and rapid writer, know how to 
spell and punctuate properly, be quick and 
accurate at figures, and know the difference 
between a filing cabinet and a waste-basket. 

Business men want those who are willing 
to follow instructions, and who can under- 
stand and interpret them,—those with ability 
to grasp with quick intelligence the import 
or intent ef instructions, even though hastily 
and roughly given, and to carry them out 
in spirit as well as to the letter. If our 
teaching fails to develop these character- 
istics, we have missed our mark entirely. 
It is the timber, the stock,—the raw ma- 
terial, if you please,—that carries the great- 
est weight with the present-day employer. 
The world desires primarily those who 
know how to transact business,—how to 
get it; secondarily those who know how to 
record it. Business expects or has a right 
to expect that our graduates possess self- 
control, self-reliance, perseverance, indus- 
try, loyalty and courtesy, power to form 
opinions and express them clearly, forcibly 
and concisely. It demands a clear head, the 
power to solve problems, knowledge of self 
and human need, high ideals of conduct and 
strength to cling to them, a fairly well- 
filled and well-disciplined mind. We must 
aim to develop intelligent and useful citi- 
zens before we train them to become effi- 
cient clerks or accountants. Emphasizing 
the value of “less of self” and “more 
of service.” 

The ideal business high school aims to 
fit the student for practical, general busi- 
ness, and by means of some technical skill 
place his foot on the first rung of the lad- 
der. We must teach the boy that an act 
of dishonesty will dog his footsteps all 
through life. Teach him that courtesy is 
the golden key that unlocks the door of op- 
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portunity. Teach him the worth of accur- 
acy in everything he does. Teach him that 
persistency will get him a job and that hard 
work will hold it. Once again I say, teach 
him these things, and you have helped him 
to earn his daily bread, and to lead a use- 
“ful and honorable life. 

To what extent are we meeting these 
demands made upon our graduates? Have 
we set for ourselves proper and legitimate 
objectives? Does the commercial course 
provide proper training for all its students? 
In order to gain information pertaining to 
these questions, the New York Public 
School System employed Dr. Frank V. 
Thompson, of Boston, to conduct an in- 
vestigation of commercial high schools and 
their course of study. He made a careful 
analysis of the organization of several large 
business corporations in New York. In 
one case, that of a large dry goods house, 
employing over five thousand people, he 
found that the clerical force, including 
stenographers, clerks, bookkeepers and au- 
ditors, represented only 13.8 per cent. of 
the total number employed. 39.5 per cent. 
represented the combined items, buyers and 
sellers. “ The results is significant,” says 
Dr. Thompson. “Certainly clerical train- 
ing does not prepare immediately for the 
largest section of cothmercial employment, 
namely selling.” The training of compe- 
tent bookkeepers and stenographers is a 
thoroughly proper and legitimate objective, 
but shall we stop there? The business 
world demands a competent clerical force, 
but its demand for competent buyers and 
sellers is equally, if not more, pressing. 
The training of clerical employees can no 
longer be the sole object of true commer- 
cial education. Business training should 
cover a four years’ course, arranged with 
due regard for the needs of the 85 per cent. 
who, under the present organization, re- 
ceive no specific training. We must there- 
fore “emphasize the larger and more im- 
portant aspects of commercial activities 
such as merchandising salesmanship, busi- 
ness organizations and advertising.” The 
marked development of schools of sales- 
manship conducted within stores and cor- 
respondence schools of a similar nature il- 
lustrate, so far as they go, the growing con- 
viction that other and more important func- 
tions of business must have appropriate 
training. Cannot a large part of the ninety- 
four per cent. of failures of business men 
be attributed to the lack of real commercial 
training for the real conditions of the busi- 
ness world? A properly arranged four- 
years course in business is as cultural and 
respectful as any other course. This “prep- 





aration for life” is the rational function of 
a text-supported high school. Business 
men want their employees to possess com- 
mon sense, maturity and general informa- 
tion,—traits not usually possessed by boys 
and girls a year or two out of the grammar 
grade. 

The chief reason for the present condi- 
tion of affairs is that the majority of our 
courses are planned by college-trained men 
who labor under the restriction of college 
preparatory ideas, those who have spent 
most of their time and energy in studying 
the entrance requirements for college and 
not the entrance requirements for a busi- 
ness career. Since more than ninety per 
cent of all high school students later enter 
the “college of bread and butter” the in- 
justice is evident. To assert that commer- 
cial courses may be made more efficient is 
not a confession of weakness, but a frank 
statement of conditions. 

What can we do to better these condi- 
tions? In the first place, we must evolve 
some plan to give the students the equiv- 
alent of experience. The instruction must 
be of such a nature that will beget confi- 
dence in the student’s ability. We should 
teach our pupils that advancement in busi- 
ness comes only to those who earn it; make 
them realize that it is a question of effi- 
ciency only, and that there is competition 
in efficiency as in other things. Emphasize 
more fully the duties of the employee 
toward the employer, remembering that we 
have not taught until the pupil has learned. 

The commercial instructor must go out 
into the industrial life of the community 
and learn at first hand what is expected of 
the young people when they leave school, 
and then have sufficient courage and initi- 
ative to change the course and method of 
teaching to best equip the student for the 
demands made upon him. There is nothing 
that gives one so broad a view of the de- 
mands of the business world as coming 
into actual contact with the problems of 
every-day business. A teacher of business 
should also be a business man and know 
what is required down the street in busi- 
ness. The person who is satisfied because 
his course is just as good, or even better 
than the one he had as a student, who is not 
willing to believe that there can be im- 
provements in his work, in his methods, and 
the subjects taught, has no right in the 
ranks of commercial teachers. Imparting 
instruction in one of the dead languages or 
some other subject that does not have to do 
with modern life and activity is more prop- 
erly his calling. 

Instruction in salesmanship is one of the 
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crying needs of the hour. While it is not 
possible for every school in the country to 
introduce a regular course in salesmanship 
and in writing advertisements, every teacher 
should teach his students to sell their abil- 
ity. One of the weakest points of boys and 
girls after leaving school is the inability to 
advertise and sell their skill and efficiency, 
—their stock in trade. The first step in 
salesmanship should be learning to write a 
letter of application which will bristle in 
description of the power and talent one has 
for sale. In English work, have them 
write letters and articles which would lead 
to the selling or advertising of different 
articles of commerce. 

The employer’s needs vary in accordance 
with the requirements of his business, so 
we can do no more than train our stu- 
dents for the average demand. It can- 
not be expected that we develop prodigies 
along particular lines or specialists in all 
subjects. The training most desired is that 
which gives the student the power to think 
and to develop quickly after he has left 
school. His school work should enable him 
to adapt himself to the varying conditions. 

A well planned and well carried out lec- 
ture course by practical, representative 
_ business men is one of the most valuable 
assets in the whole business course. Such 
a course not only imparts valuable instruc- 
tion to the student, but is also of inestim- 
able value to the teacher. A course of lec- 
tures is not in any sense a new feature, 
but should be extended and, as far as prac- 
ticable, be followed out by every business 
school. Personal letters to leading busi- 
ness men, asking them to state frankly what 
their peculiar needs may be, is also a very 
valuable means of making our work more 
effective. 

In conclusion, be sure the course is so 
arranged as to give proper business train- 
ing to all, and not to only a few; give the 
pupil a sound foundation, not special train- 
ing, develop common sense and good judge- 
ment rather than technical education. We 
as teachers should visit the business houses 
and observe the methods in vogue, and 
whenever possible get practical experience 
which will enable us to get at first hand the 
information needed to properly train for 
business those entrusted to our care. We 
must have our courses well planned and 
follow the plan, so that every day’s work 
shall bring us a step nearer the accomplish- 
ment of the real object. If commercial 
education is to gain the heights toward 
which it is aimed, we as teachers must serve 
our purpose well. May it be said of us, 
“Well done.” 
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THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL. 





GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER. 





HIS subject provides some live problems 

in the average rural communities. Itisa 
matter of profound regret that our rural 
schools have not kept pace with the mar- 
velous progress of city schools. Perhaps 
in the educators’ enthusiasm to improve the 
latter, the former have been woefully ne- 
glected. The great educational movements 
to improve schools have invariably centered 
about the city schools.- Very little has been 
said about improving the country schools. 
That town and city children are the only 
pupils who need special attention seemed 
io have been the prevalent idea among edu- 
cators during the last several decades. That 
anything will do for the country boy was 
commonly understood. In their zeal to im- 
prove school conditions, it is entirely just 
to think that school men thoughtlessly as- 
sumed such a partial attitude. The mistake 
was of the head and not of the heart. 

It is only within the last few years that 
we have been awakened to the real needs 
of the rural schools. They are far from 
what they should be. They are by no 
means what they can be. Because some of 
our greatest men got their start in rural 
schools argues poorly, after all, for their 
efficiency. Only too frequently they rose 
in spite of them rather than because of 
them. 

Life on the farm is after all the typical 
American life. Should this life become 
enfeebled or degenerate urban life must 
correspondingly suffer. Perhaps no subject 
to-day is receiving more consideration than 
the problems of rural life. Some one has 
well said that “ with the single exception of 
the conservation of our natural resources, 
which underlies the problem of rural life, 
there is no other material question of 
greater importance now before the Ameri- 
can people.” Justly then the good schools 
should be placed where they inherently be- 
long for the purpose of preparing boys and 
girls for efficient, wholesome lives on the 
farm. The country boy needs just as much 
as the city boy. No discrimination can 
justly be made. The nation demands intel- 
ligent citizens in both rural and urban com- 
munities. It will not do for any community 
to put a monopoly upon good citizenship. 
Our country needs just as intelligent citi- 
zens on the farm as in the large town and 
city. If an efficient nation is an aggrega- 
tion of efficient individuals, that nation can- 
not afford to neglect the education of its 
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rural population. Both farm and city have 
their own peculiar problems that not infre- 
quently tax the ingenuity of the very best 
people. This means that boys and girls, 
whether found in cities or towns or in farm- 
ing communities, must have equal privileges 
of getting an education. Statistics tell us 
that over half of the public school children 
of this country are found in rural schools. 
About ninety-five per cent. of these never 
get beyond the district school. This pre- 
sents a sorry spectacle of educational train- 
ing when we remember that the strongest 
and most intelligent efforts have been put 
forth for many years already in behalf of 
the city pupils alone. 

But we are at the beginning of a new 
day. The stress of rural life in the past 
has seriously interfered with school effi- 
ciency. Most of the rural school progress 
was entirely due to local effort and this in 
only too many cases was feeble and not 
intelligently directed. Consequently prog- 
ress was slow; commendable progress can 
be made only in the light of a favorable 
public sentiment. A wholesome sentiment 
is a primary requisite and this under past 
existing conditions appeared well-nigh im- 
possible. Conditions in rural communities 
are rapidly assuming a different aspect. 
We now have the advantages of better 
roads, the parcel post, the rural delivery, 
circulating libraries, and many of the mod- 
ern means necessary to make possible a 
thriving, intelligent rural community. 

One great weakness in the modern rural 
school lies in the lack of proper organiza- 
tion and administration. The duty of the 
School Board is to provide the ways and 
means of education, a good substantial 
school building, the needed books and sup- 
plies, elect teachers, and see that the pupils 
of the district attend school regularly. All 
this work is absolutely indispensable and 
requires more than ordinary intelligence. 
But with this their authority practically 
ends. Just as soon as they begin to dictate 
to legally appointed teachers or to attempt 
to manage the school machinery, they in- 
variably encroach upon the rights of others. 
An officious school director is a sad relic of 
the days when schools were run by every- 
body. Sometimes it is exceptionally hard 
to get good, live, progressive school direct- 
ors in rural districts. Only too often the 
intelligent and those most capable have other 
duties and cannot be induced to accept such 
a thankless position. Often rural School 
Boards are thoroughly conscientious. What 
they do is well meant, but they hold too 
much as their ideal the school of their boy- 
hood days. Such school directors need to 
be trained. We have institutes and sum- 
mer schools for the special training of 
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teachers. Why should we not have such 
devices for the improvement of School 
Directors? Thanks to the State of Penn- 
sylvania for providing both County and 
State Directors’ Conventions with pay at- 
tached for attendance. It is here where 
directors are brought into contact with the 
best and the latest thoughts on Public Edu- 
cation. If a School Director desires to 
make himself a live wire in Public School 
Life to-day, the means for doing so are en- 
tirely at his command. 

In many rural schools supervision | is 
sadly neglected. Each school has practi- 
cally its own course of study and this is 
followed as the individual teacher deems 
most expedient. Supervisory Principals too 
often are such only in name because of the 
multitudinous duties demanded of them in 
the local High School. A professional call 
by the County Superintendent once a year 
will not help much. Contrast such condi- 
tions with the expert horizontal and ver- 
tical supervision of the city schools. Are 
not rural schools, in which over half of all 
the pupils in this country are found, en- 
titled to more consideration? When a 
man’s business becomes so extensive that 
he cannot longer do the work alone, he 
calls to his help assistants. Why can we 
not do this in the educational world? Why 
not have Supervisory Principals in reality, 
and office help, and the necessary assistants 
for the County Superintendent? Let us 
hope for better days. 

Again, if we want rural schools to be- 
come as effective as city schools, we must 
have just as efficient teachers. The old 
adage, “ As is the teacher so is the school ” 
is profoundly true even in the twentieth 
century. So often the rural teacher does 
not have proper professional and academic 
training. No teacher can teach that which 
he does not know. A teacher must know 
more than he expects to teach. Perhaps 
the most pitiable is that teacher who tries 
to teach all he knows. But what can you 
expect of a man getting $40 or $50 per 


. month for a term of seven months, with a 


family to support? Perhaps many rural 
teachers are not earning more than this, 
yet there are thousands that are earning 
more than they are getting. 

A longer tenure of office is most desir- 
able. Many rural schools are taught only 
one term by the same teacher. This is de- 
plorable. Such a state of affairs leads to 
unnecessary duplication of work, ineffi- 
ciency, a gross lack of a proper school 
spirit, and many pupils leaving school long 
before they should. In Germany and Den- 
mark teachers sometimes stay for a lifetime 
in the same school, and often several gen- 
erations of pupils are taught by the same 
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teacher. Our rural districts would be far 
better off if that spirit were a little more 
prevalent. The root of the whole trouble is 
that teaching is not yet a profession in the 
rural distircts but a mere makeshift or step- 
ping-stone. 

Very frequently the necessary equipment 
is lacking in country schools. The term 
“necessary” is here used with some hesi- 
tation. A good teacher can do good work 
with meager apparatus but a poor teacher 
can be a miserable failure in the midst of 
all the apparatus that the most ardent 
teacher could wish. Often rural directors 
will not consent to get the apparatus asked 
for by the teacher but will readily yield to 
the persuasive influence of a wily agent. 
As a consequence, in some school houses 
apparatus can be found for which the 
teacher has little or no use whatever. 

A good, well-adapted school library, to 
be used and not merely to be kept, is a 
necessary part of a progressive country 
school. Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, 
says: “The uplifting of the democratic 
masses depends on the implanting at school 
of a taste for good reading.” If we teach 
pupils to read merely, and not what to read, 
we place a dangerous weapon in their hands. 
A good school library will go far in de- 
veloping the proper taste in pupils for the 
right kind of reading matter. School 
Boards could profitably set apart a small 
per cent. of the available school funds 
yearly for library purposes. 

For many years there was very little dif- 
ference, if any, between the courses of 
study in rural and urban schools. The re- 
sult was that the training given in rural 
schools had a tendency to lead boys away 
from the soil rather than to the soil. We 
need a course in farming communities that 
will put more of school into farm and more 
of farm into school. The dominant needs 
and circumstances of the community should 
be carefully considered in outlining a course 
of study. Right here lies a dangerous ten- 
dency in modern education. In our efforts 
to make education practical, we are inclined 
to become radical. The history of Educa- 
tion teaches us that man has generally been 
at one or the other extreme in his views. 
While we should aim to make our education 
practical, we should never forget that at 
the foundation of all lies a good academic 
education. 

Many country districts are sadly in need 
of modern school buildings. In the erec- 
tion of country dwelling houses during the 
last decades, we gave evidence of pattern- 
ing after city dwellings; but in the building 
of school houses we continued to follow the 
same general plan prevalent in the days of 
the tallow candle. The School Code 
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marks a new era in the building of school 
houses when it requires all plans and speci- 
fications to be first approved by the State 
Board of Education. If our school houses 
were made just a little more inviting to 
meet the modern social needs, our Town- 
ship High School graduating class would 
undoubtedly be a little larger. Much of the 
country school furniture needs to be mod- 
ernized. Double desks, wholly objection- 
able from a disciplinary and sanitary stand- 
point, are still to be found in only too many 
country school rooms. All school property 
should aim at both utility and adornment so 
that the boys and girls can point with pride 
to the Public School Building and say, 
“That is our school home.” The country 
child is entitled to as good an education as 
the city child, and to get it in the country 
without going to the city for it. In fact, 
we cannot see why the country child could 
not have the same school privileges and con- 
veniences that the city child has. The clear 
and definite solution of the whole problem 
resolves itself in the centralization and the 
consolidation of the rural schools. This is 
no longer an experiment and the quicker our 
country School Boards adopt the plan the 
better it will be for the country districts. 

Many of the shortcomings of the country 
school would speedily vanish if School 
Boards would have the necessary funds. 
We are already spending almost three times 
as much to educate the city boy as to edu- 
cate the country boy. This is not giving 
the country boy an equal chance. Lack of 
funds is one of the serious drawbacks in 
school life. If pupils are the State’s best 
asset, should not the wealth of the State be 
unlocked to educate them? We need more 
money for the country schools. Good 
schools are not cheap schools. Education - 
is the work of the State, and more of the 
State’s money should be used to carry on 
this work. Increased local taxation will 
not solve the problem. It is wholly unfair 
for one district, unfavorably located, to tax 
itself many times higher to maintain its 
schools than one more favorably situated, 
even though the efficiency of the former 
schools may be inferior to that of the latter. 

We are badly in need of a campaign of 
education. The amount of money spent an- 
nually for liquor and tobacco makes the 
amount spent for schools and churches 
seem trifling. People need to be enlightened. 
If the good of this world were advertised 
with the same force as is the evil, condi- 
tions would be far different. We would 
then find no occasion to speak of the short- 
comings of the country schools. Let us 
muster courage and continue to work faith- 
fully and patiently. Already a new day 
has dawned for the country school. 
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PREPARATION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF RURAL TEACHERS. 





CHARLES S. KNISS. 





HE subject before us for our brief consid- 
eration is most timely, and should be of 
profound interest to each one of us and to 
every parent. Of interest to us because it 
concerns us, our efficiency, and our status 
m the profession; of interest to the parent 
because it has to do with the greatest asset 
of our land—the boy and the girl. 

Are we assuming arrogance, can we be 
accused of egotism, if we assert that the 
rural teacher is the greatest factor in the 
civic, economic, and spiritual life of our 
mation? We pray that such accusation 
may not be directed against us, and yet we 
beg leave to state this as our sincere belief. 
However, we do not wish to be understood 
as detracting from our co-laborer, the 
teacher in the city. He is doing a noble 
work. He is faithful to the vision, al- 
though his task is an arduous one, made so 
by social conditions and parental indif- 
ference. 

Wherever we go to-day, whatever paper 
or magazine we may chance to read, we 
are constantly confronted with the hue and 
cry that the boys and girls are leaving the 
farm and going cityward. This tendency 
is being deprecated everywhere. Seldom 
do we hear that this manifestation of the 
age, as it may be styled, has a good side. 
While we would be pleased to note a pro 
rata decrease, yet we cannot help consol- 
ing ourselves with the thought that therein 
lurks some good. 

We may rightfully propound the ques- 
tion, Who has made the city? After a 
moment’s pause we will hear the answer 
ringing in clear intonation as an echo, “The 
boy from the country.” Need we cite con- 
crete examples to substantiate this asser- 
tion? Suffice it to say that our newly-elec- 
ted Governor, whom we all love, whom we 
all admire as our ideal—a teacher of teach- 
ers with the true instinct—is a living ex- 
ample in the case. He received the grip, 
grit, and gumption which has carried him 
from the farm in the hills of dear old 
Pennsylvania to the Executive Chamber 


» on yon Capital Hill under the scorching 


sun of the fields and in the bracing atmos- 
phere of the land. 

Will you permit a personal example. Two 
years ago we sent our first boy from the 
high school into the employ of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in Altoona. 
This boy gave such a good account of him- 
self that we had no trouble to place three 
more boys in the spring of 1913, after Com- 
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mencement. Last spring the company sent 
for one of our seniors. These boys have 
held their jobs during the dull times, when 
thousands of men were being laid off. One 
boy was laid off in his department owing to 
depression, but was immediately given a 
position at one-third more salary in another 
department. There is a reason why the 
boys from the country are supplanting the 
boys from the city. Thus it becomes ap- 
parent that the problems of the city re- 
solve themselves largely into terms of rural 
life. As the greatest factor in shaping and 
moulding this life stands the rural teacher. 
His preparation should be commensurate, 
therefore, with the greatness and impor- 
tance of this task. The preparation of the 
Rural Teacher. Ye gods! how far short it 
falls of this ideal! 

Truth dawns slowly upon the individual, 
but infinitely more slowly upon the social 
fabric. It seems to me like the process of 
water seeping through the earth. It 
reaches a crevice and fairly rushes on, but 
lo, it strikes a stratum of clay and see how 
slowly it filters through. It took many 
drops of water many years to form the cave 
and reveal to man the heretofore hidden 
It takes many efforts 
for many years to reveal the sublimity of 
truth to the race. We are still groping in 
the darkness of the Middle Ages. The 
brilliant light of the Renaissance has not 
yet fully dawned upon us. 

We lay down specific requirements for 
the lawyer and the doctor, but we have no 
such law for the teacher. Almost any 
preparation will suffice. We pass laws to 
protect our cattle from disease, but do not 
hesitate to hand our boys and girls over to 
novices without having measured up to spe- 
cific specifications, in order that they may 
experiment upon them. This is, however, 
no fault of the teacher. This is not di- 
rected against him but against the system. 
The teacher struggles on nobly doing the 
very best he knows how. Think of the 
money the state spent this fall to check the 
hoof and mouth disease. Every veteri- 
nary employed was compelled to measure 
up to certain standards laid down by the 
state. Why? To save the cattle. How 
solicitious men were for the welfare of 
their blooded herds! Would that we could 
perceive the truth in respect to the boy and 
girl. We are living too much in the pres- 
ent and not enough in the future. When 
we deal with the boys and girls we must 
be futurists. The boy is TO BE, and not 
an IS. 

A study of the race also shows us that 
material truth takes hold of man more 
readily than moral and ethical truth. You 
can more easily persuade man that this is 
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for his material benefit than you can that 


another is for his ethical uplift. Hence, 
I suppose, if boys and girls were a com- 
mercial commodity, we would see the mat- 
ter in a different light. I suppose then, if 
we should go before the Legislature, we 
could get almost any law, because we could 
appeal to that part of truth which we per- 
ceive most clearly. We could show that it 
would increase our wealth and hence our 
prestige among the nations. We could then 
get a law making the requirements for a 
teacher as rigid as for a lawyer. Until 
then we must be content with a propaganda 
of enlightenment. But, oh, for a vision 
and the power to be true to the vision! 
Oh, that we might fly to Mount Sinai and 
then descend to earth with raiment shining 
and countenance beaming with truth. What 
a transformation there would be. How we 
could cry, Ye Mountains, hide me from the 
face of the earth! 

We said that the preparation and im- 
provement of the teacher should be four- 
fold. It should be physical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual. 

He should be thoroughly familiar with 
the fundamental laws of health, so that he 
may be able to inculcate them into his 
pupils. He should always remember that 
health is happiness. He must understand 
and appreciate that man’s material success 
in this life is predicated upon a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. He should be im- 
bued.with the truth that to violate the laws 
of health is a crime—a slow way of com- 
mitting suicide. He must be taught that 
the laws of nature are immutable and the 
punishment for a violation certain. The 
truth that one may commit a wrong in his 
body and be forgiven but that the penalty 
still hovers over him and must be paid in 
ill health, blasted hopes and aspirations, 
needs to be inculcated into his very being. 
In short, his physical preparation must give 
him a clear perspective of the social, eco- 
nomic, moral and ethical value of good 
health. 

We cannot place too much stress upon 
this phase of his preparation and improve- 
ment as it forms such a vital part of his 
equipment. No teacher, no matter how 
well he may be equipped otherwise, can do 
effective work unless he enjoys good health. 
We, however, firmly believe that mind 
rules matter and is superior to it; but we 
hold that the moods of mind are predicated 
largely upon matter. Matter is the founda- 
tion, mind is the superstructure. The su- 
perstructure without the foundation is in- 
conceivable. Mind without matter exists 
in the spirit form only. To have a super- 
structure that will stand four-square to the 
elements, requires a good foundation. To 
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have a mind that will withstand the cor- 
roding effects of school life, demands a 
strong body. Let us say in passing that a 
teacher with a “grouch” is to us incom- 
patible. A “smile that is worth while” is 
his key to unlock the door to success. 

In the second place, the State should look 
very carefully after his academic and pro- 
fessional training. No one has the temer- 
ity, we hope, to question this part of his 
preparation; yet it is the most neglected 
possibly of all. We believe that he should 
know a great deal more than he is expected 
to teach. In spite of the modern “ air line” 
roads to education, advocated by many 
theorists, we hold that his academic prep- 
aration should consist of many things that 
he will never need in the school room, in 
order that he may get the proper perspec- 
tive of those things he does need and may 
rightly appreciate them. Place a man who 
has never heard of the greatest story of 
all the ages—the story of the Yuletide— 
before the original of the Sistine Madonna. 
Could he appreciate that masterpiece of 
human skill? He might be able to admire 
the pure technique, but never the real 
beauty and the real value of the master- 
piece to him and the world. Now, give 
him the story—the proper perspective—and 
the beauty of the picture passeth human 
understanding. It will no longer be a life- 
less image but a real potent power. How 
far short we fall of this ideal ! 

Again, the preparation is too chaotic; It 
lacks uniformity. It needs standardization. 
At present the preparation needed depends 
upon the County Superintendent. Hence it 
differs in every county. In some a high 
standard is demanded, in some the exami- 
nations are only a memory test, in others a 
guessing contest; in some few a farce of 
farces; and in a very few a test of thought 
power and teaching acumen. In none, so 
far as we know, does the examination ex- 
tend beyond what the teacher is supposed 
to teach. 

We believe that the State should take up 
this problem. We further believe that this 
organization should do all in its power to 
have a law put upon the statute books uni- 
fying and standardizing the preparation of 
the rural teacher. Of course, the time for 
such action may not be ripe. The Legis- 
lature may be engrossed too much in ma- 
terial things to pay any attention to such 
a proposition. Our lawmakers may not be 
able to see the truth. It may be necessary 
to inaugurate a campaign of education. 
But something, we are convinced, should be 
done. 

This end may be accomplished in two dif- 
ferent ways. First, the State might de- 
mand that every teacher be a graduate of 
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some State Normal and have reached a cer- 
tain degree of proficiency in academic prep- 
aration and professional skill, and as a co- 
rollary that the salary should be increased 
commensurate with the increased cost of 
preparation. Or the problem might be 
Solved after this wise. The State might 
designate several High Schools in each 
county as special training schools for rural 
teachers. In these schools the State could 
establish a course for teachers, select the 
teacher, supervise the work, and defray the 
expenses. To take care of the professional 
side the Cadet system could be inaugurated. 
Under this system the prospective teacher 
could be sent out to do work under an ex- 
perienced teacher in a real school with live 
school problems instead of a Model School. 

In the third place comes the moral prep- 
aration of the teacher. As to whether a 
course in morality should be made a part 
of the curriculum or not, is not a part of 
this discussion. We are concerned only 
with the moral status of the teacher, his 
appreciation of his influence over his pu- 
pils, and his ability to touch the moral 
corpse and cause it to spring to its feet. 
‘The teacher’s moral status should be be- 
-yond the semblance of reproach. It should 
‘be pure as the fountain and sparkling as 
the diamond. He must have a clear per- 
ception of his influence over all the di- 
verse activities of his pupils and school, on 
the street, and at home. But how all-im- 
portant it is that he knows how to fan the 
smoldering embers of the child’s moral life 
into a flame of right thought, right action, 
and right living. These requisites are his 
stock in trade. He must include them in 
his preparation, get them where he may. 
The State should scrupulously see to this 
part of his equipment. 

We are fully aware of the fact that many 
teachers get weary of hearing about their 
moral preparation and improvement and 
their moral responsibility. We are con- 
scious that they often tell us “to let up” 
on this subject. But to do so would be in- 
compatible with right. We need to have it 
held before us continuously. We need to 
be impressed daily with our-high calling. 
Yea, we need daily to have these words be- 
fore us. There is none higher. This has 
always been true, but the world has been 
slow to recognize it. The teacher is just 
now coming into his own. When we once 
realize that there is no greater human moral 
force in this world than the teacher, the 
problem of moral preparations will be 
solved. 

Lastly, he needs a deep spiritual prepara- 
tion. In this cold, calculating, commercial 
age we have great need of developing our 
spiritual nature. At her shrine we need to 
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worship if we do not wish to become cal- 
loused. Now, it is very difficult to use this 
word “spiritual” owing to the fact that 
most of us associate it with certain dog- 
matic and theological training of formal 
religion. This is not the sense in which 
we use it as applied to the teacher. We 
mean the development of his inner life in 
relation to his Creator. Many have it in 
mind that the spirit has very little to do 
with the teacher. He may deny its exist- 
ence and yet be accounted a success. Such 
to our mind can never be the case, for 
what would be the end of such a course? 
We can see clearly that it would end at the 
brink of an abyss across whose shadow is 
written the omnious word “nihil.” We 
think we can hear some one say, “ That 
belongs tothe church.” Perhaps so, but we 
hold that the school is or ought to be in 
spirit an auxiliary of the church; not to 
teach sectarianism or dogmatism but to 
foster and develop that deep-seated innate 
spiritual instinct of the race. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. 
We are not trying to detract from the 
teacher’s academic, professional, and moral 
training and preparation. But we do be- 
lieve that the modern tendency to measure 
educational efficiency by means of the 
“bread and butter” yardstick is wrong. 
Education rightly is commercial but not 
wholly so. Our modern destructive critics, 
who unbalance people’s minds by crying 
that the Public Schools are the most monu- 
mental failure of the ages, have the wrong 
perspective. They are measuring it wholly 
with the commercial meter. To follow 
them would certainly lead to materialism. 
We hold that to take this view would most 
assuredly mean the disintegration of so- 
ciety. As the sandstone is composed of 
myriads of particles of sand held together 
by a cement, so society is composed of 
many individuals held together by a cement 
—the deep-seated inner life, the spirit. 
Dissolve the cement and you have the sep- 
arate grains of sand. Take away the spirit 
and what becomes of society? 

Shakespeare realized the importance of 
the spiritual in life when he made Touch- 
stone ask, “Hast any philosophy in thee, 
Shepherd?” Prof. Henri Bergson defines 
philosophy as “not merely the observation 
and experience of the outer world but of 
the inner as well.” He also speaks of this 
inner experience as religious feeling, the 
sense of relationship between the individ- 
ual and the spiritual source of life. Surely 
this is sublime business for the teacher. 

Moreover, after the last word upon this 
subject is said, what then remains that is 
worth while? The spiritual only. Is it 
not the rich “inner” or spiritual life of the 
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teacher, his undying devotion to Truth 
which appeals most to his pupils, which 
stimulates them most and carries them be- 
yond the human element? And some one 
has said, “ Pity the teacher if his children 
stop with him.” Another has described a 
great teacher by saying that he taught by 
what he felt and what he was, as well as by 
his words. A student said, “I don’t re- 
member anything he said, but I remember 
him.” The question of education in its 
last analysis is a spiritual question, a ques- 
tion Alpha and Omega of the spiritual life 
of the teacher, who is himself a spirit. 
Oh, that it could be said of each teacher 
as it is said of the great Teacher, that he is 
not the bearer of a light, but that he is the 
light and by this sign he conquers. 

If any teacher should have more of the 
spirit than another, it is the rural teacher. 
Surrounded as he is by nature and nature’s 
God, he should drink deep at the Fountain. 
Rich and full should be his inner life. 
Bright as the noonday sun and warm should 
be his influence, bringing cheer and glad- 
ness to all. May we be true to the vision. 

But where is he to get this preparation? 
Reluctantly we must say not in the higher 
institutions of learning. Dr. Francis Pea- 
body said that the most difficult thing an 
American student can do is to go through 
college and keep his soul alive. This is an 
awful indictment. Our institutions of higher 
education, instead of killing the spirit, 
should develop it. Our college professors 
should be imbued with the importance of 
the spiritual, The study of science, for 
example, should be a tonic for the spirit 
instead of dwarfiing it. We might cite 
many examples. Suffice it to point out one 
of them. Suppose we are studying : the 
Linear coefficient of expansion of solids. 
Incidently we discover that glass and plati- 
num have the same coefficient. Should 
this suggest anything to the teacher? If 
he passes it by as a mere cold scientific 
fact, he deadens the spirit; but, if he grasps 
the profound Truth underlying it and im- 
presses it upon the minds of his students, 
he will open up to them a world of spirit- 
ual truth and will quicken the inner life, 
perhaps fanning smoldering embers into a 
flame. 

The teacher, whether college professor 
or primary teacher, who fails to grasp and 
appropriate unto himself until it becomes a 
living part of his being, the basic truth of 
pedagogy and child nature, namely that 
mind is a force and education is a growth, 
lacks a fundamental element in his prep- 
aration. He lacks the spiritual. If we do 
not get it in the higher institutions of 
learning, we teachers must get this ele- 
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mentary spiritual truth somewhere namely, 
that Nature is God’s effort to project him- 
self into visible tangible form and thus re- 
veal himself to himself and to his crea- 
tures. Science, therefore, is a study of 
how God projected himself and reveals him- 
self to man. Let us lay a firm hold upon 
this corollary that, as mind is a force and 
education a growth, education is man’s 
effort to project himself and reveal him- 
self to himself and to his fellow man. 
When we once get this spiritual conception, 
how our physical, academic, and moral 
preparation will become vitalized. It will 
be as if the grain of wheat which has lain 
in the catacombs of Egypt for three thou- 
sand years were brought forth, placed into 
the earth, given rain and sunshine to bud 
and blossom and bear fruit. 

Thus the teacher should get some of his 
spiritual preparation in school—normal 
school, college, or university. But most of 
all he should get it in the Book of all 
books, the Book of model English, model 
prose, model poetry, the Book that has 
done more than any other book in litera- 
ture to shape and mould character and the 
lives of great men—the Bible. Approach 
it not with a mind biased by sectarian 
teaching but with a desire to have your 
spiritual strength renewed. By so doing 
the preparation and improvement of the 
rural teacher will be rounded out and made 
complete. 


= 
—— 


VALUE OF A COUNTRY EDUCATION 
TO EVERY BOY. 








M. A, DIVELY, ALTOONA. 





boners I am not the author of the topic 
under discussion, I shall assume that the 
word “boy” includes, in a general way, 
both sexes. I shall also construe “a coun- 
try education,” in its broadest and most 
comprehensive sense, to mean not only that 
part of an education secured within the 
walls of a school room but more particu- 
larly that phase of it found in the best of 
all schools—that of nature and experience. 

Luther Burbank, the modern genius of 
the vegetable kingdom, has aptly said: No 
boy or girl should see the inside of a school 
house until at least ten years old. I am 
speaking now of the boy or girl who can 
be reared in the only place that is truly 
fit to bring up a boy or a plant—the coun- 
try.” Assuming that this modern wizard 
of plant life does not base his conclusions 
upon false premises, then let us make fur- 
ther inquiry into his statement of the latter 
fact. The same authority seems to feel 
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that the environments of country life are 
such as to instil everlasting benefits upon 
those who are so fortunate as to come into 
contact with them. “For,” says he, “a 
child absorbs environment. It is the most 
susceptible thing in the world to influence; 
and if that force be applied rightly and con- 
stantly when. the child is in its most re- 
ceptive condition, the effect will be pro- 
nounced, immediate, and permanent. Pick 
out any trait you want in your child, 
granted that he is a normal child, be it 
honesty, fairness, purity, lovableness, in- 
dustry, thrift, or what not. By surround- 
ing this child with sunshine from the skies 
and your own heart, by giving it the closest 
communion with nature, by feeding it with 
well-balanced, nutritious food, by giving it 
all that is implied in healthful environ- 
mental influences, and by doing all in love, 
you can thus cultivate in the child and fix 
there for all its life, any or all of these 
traits.” 

In support of the theory of the influence 
of environment, permit me to tell the story 
ef the two chance acquaintances who were 
sitting in the dining room of a leading hotel, 
and who, strange to say, agreed on the 
weather, religion, politics, in fact, every- 
thing except hotel rates,—the rates being 
$3.00 per day. One considered that cheap, 
the other thought it to be exorboritant. 
Why should they differ on this subject, 
after agreeing on other subjects of much 
wider significance. Both were engaged in 
the same business, both were energetic, both 
were intelligent, both were men of experi- 
ence. The secret of this difference seemed 
to lie in the fact that these two personages 
had sprung from diametrically different so- 
cial environments. One was the represent- 
ative of a wealthy firm, of which his father 
is the head, and of which his ancestors 
were the founders. For generations his 
family connection had enjoyed yachts, 
stables, palatial residences, the finest deli- 
cacies of the table, as well as business pros- 
perity. Consequently, hotel rates at $10 a 
day seemed reasonable; at $5 a day plebian; 
and he should have been scandalized had 
his aristocratic clubmates known that he 
was dining at a hotel where the rates were 
only $3.00 a day. This gentleman has ac- 
quired this view of the cost of living 
through perfectly natural channels. In 
other words, he absorbed it, unconsciously 
no doubt, from the influences of his early 
environment. 

The other party in the case was born in 
the backwoods where money is scarce, 
wages low, and where every one in his 
own barber, manicure and servant. He 
earned his first money by doing chores 
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around the farm for boarding, clothing and 
$2.00 a month. He married, settled in a 
nearby village, where he rented a neat little 
cottage, with spacious garden at $8.00 a 
month which seemed high, for far back in 
the country from whence he came one 
could rent the finest dwelling in the place 
for $50.00 a year. In a few years his firm 
called him to a small city where his rent 
was $15 per month which to him seemed 
excessive. Upon his promotion to the po- 
sition of manager, it became necessary for 
him to move into a large city where his 
rent for a modest apartment, which af- 
forded him less comfort than his former 
rural cottage, cost $50 per month, This 
rent, of course, seemed exorbitant. These 
ideals were again the results of the natural 
influences of environment. 

These two minds, each, approached the 
price of hotel rates from the standpoint of 
their respective early social ideals as cre- 
ated and nurtured by their different en- 
vironmental influences. The influence of 
environment as here exemplified is a con- 
crete example of the general influence on 
literature, science art, religion, politics and 
education. I have no doubt that the ideal 
native of the German Empire to-day in 
whose breast there exists a burning spirit 
of patriotism for the Fatherland, firmly be- 
lieves in the doctrine recently promalgated 
by the Chancellor of the said Empire, 
“Necessity knows no law.” While the 
true patriot of bleeding Belgium in a simi- 
lar spirit looks upon that same doctrine as 
the most high-handed outrage that has ever 
been known to fall from the lips of any 
governmental representative. 

Ex-President Roosevelt has said, “ The 
strengthening of country life is the strength- 
ening of the whole Nation. I warn you 
that the great recent progress made in city 
life is not a full measure of our civiliza- 
tion; for our civilization rests at bottom 
on the wholesomeness, the attractiveness, 
and the completeness, as well as the pros- 
perity of life in the country. The men and 
women on the farms stand for what is fun- 
damentally best and most needed in our 
American life.” This being true, we of the 
country must awake to a realization of the 
fact’ that, since natural conditions favor 
country life, we must do something to still 
the tide of discontent with rural life, by 
magnifying our calling, by improving our 
farms, our social life, our means of com- 
munication and travel, our homes, and our 
schools. In the words of President Wil- 
son, “Don’t follow the people who stand 
still. Nowadays leaders must be aggres- 
sive.” We of the country should not be 
like that eleven-months’ old baby that fell 
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down and cried without making any effort 
to arise until mother assisted it, but rather 
like that other one that also fell down and 
instead of lying there and crying for 
mamma, rose without assistance and con- 
tinued laughingly across the room. 

Doctor Newell D. Hillis, in a recent in- 
vestigation, discovered that 85 per cent. of 
the leading men of New York City, sev- 
enteen of the twenty-three Presidents of 
the United States, 80 per cent. of the col- 
lege students in and around Chicago, and 
85 per cent. of the ministry came from the 
farm. It this same percentage should 
prove to materialize by similar investiga- 
tions throughout the country, then, is this 
not in itself a strong argument in favor of 
a country education? 

“ Nowhere on earth has a child such ad- 
vantages for an elementary education as in 
the country upon a good farm, where he is 
trained to love work and to put his brains 
into his work. The best taught school in 
a densely populated city can never equal in 
educational value the life upon a good farm 
intelligently managed,” is the language of 
Colonel Francis W. Parker who himself 
worked on the farm for his boarding when 
he was.a boy. The child on the farm 
learns the habit of industry, and in the 
words of the Duke of Wellington, “ Habit 
is ten times nature.” The child feels that 
he is responsible for some work, and for 
some care-taking, and out of this responsi- 
bility grow the essential elements that help 
to build character. The country child’s 
natural environments, while simple, yet are 
such as tend to form the basis of an ele- 
mentary education which is so necessary to 
success in life. Some of his environments 
are the trees, the shrubs, the foliage, the 
flowers, the fields, the hills, the valleys, the 
plains, the mountains, the springs, the 
brooks, the soils, the minerals, the cattle, 
the horses, the birds, the bees, etc. All 
these make countless and everlasting im- 
pressions upon the mind and soul of the 
child which impressions ultimately result in 
furnishing to the world the leading repre- 
sentatives of the pulpit, the press, the stage, 
philosophy, fiction, and statesmanship, as 
well as the captains of industry. 

The child enters school with senses keen, 
his mind full of natural information, and 
his entire intellect full to overflowing with 
real knowledge. He has a knowledge of 
geography, for he has seen the hills and 
the valleys, the springs and the brooks, and 
has felt the effects of the rain and the frost. 
He watches the cattle on the pasture lands, 
and gathers the sheaves at harvest time. 


He has made his mud pies, and builded his. 


sand dunes. 
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He has also laid the foundation of ge- 
ology as well. He has learned something 
about the nature of soils, why one field is 
better than another, why a certain crop 
thrives better here than there. He begins 
to reason upon the effects of sunshine, 
drainage, and fertilization. He discovers 
that this place is a shale formation, that is 
sand, and still another is lime, etc. He has 
a practical knowledge of meteorology. He 
knows noontime by the length of his 
shadow, as well as by that infallible ba- 
rometer—his stomach. He can foretell rains 
and storms by the condition of the at- 
mosphere and by the appearance and move- 
ments of the clouds, the proof of which is 
often evidenced by his appearance at the 
barn on returning from the field just be- 
fore the shower begins. He understands 
the common spring and inquires about the 
intermittent spring and the well. 

He knows practical botany. He can 
name not only the cultivated plants but 
many of the wild ones. What country boy 
is not guilty of having brought his bare- 
foot forcibly in contact with the chestnut 
burr? Will he remember the sensation? 
What one has not tasted the Indian turnip? 
Does it make an impression? Has he not 
also touched the thistle, with a resulting 
sensation that leaves a somewhat slight 
impression? Does he not know the maple, 
the oak, the walnut, the juneberry, the wild 
plum, the hawthorne, and a host of others 
that I might name? Is he not familiar 
with the domestic grains? Is he likely to 
say wheat is oats, or rye is buckwheat? Is 
he able to distinguish between timothy and 
clover? He has seen the seed germinate 
and mature into a full-grown plant, and has 
seen the grain converted into flour, and has 
been witness to the chemical processes 
through which it passes before becoming 
the fine light bread for use on the table. 

The country boy also gains other ele- 
mentary knowledge of chemical and physi- 
cal phenomena. While he may not be able 
to classify levers scientifically, yet he has 
used those of the various classes and un- 
derstands just which one to use under a 
given condition. He has made his minia- 
ture water-wheel and has watched it run- 
ning, likewise the windwheel. He has 
turned the grindstone, and has learned the 
wisdom of acquiring a good momentum be- 
fore father begins to bear down on the axe. 
He sees and studies the electrical displays 
during a thunder storm. He observes and 
appreciates the beauty of the aurora and 
the setting sun, also the jack-o’-lantern 
which has caused him many a scare. He 
observes, at times, with utter disgust, the 
transmutation of milk into butter. He 
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learns the oxidation of metals and “she” 
becomes familiar with the chemistry of do- 
mestic science. 

Does he have an opportunity to study 
zoology, coming in contact daily with do- 
mestic animals and their functions? What 
an interesting chain of facts from the 
milch cow to the butter dish, or from the 
fleece of the sheep to the finished woolen 
garment! How interesting is the study of 
the birds in their various habits! What 
country boy does not know that the swal- 
low builds her nest of mud under the eaves 
of the roof, that the robin comes in the 
spring and goes in the fall, that the pheas- 
ant feeds upon the wild grape, that the 
crow steals his food from the cornfield, 
that the woodpecker makes his home on 
the protected side of the tree, that the 
whippoorwill sleeps during the day, and that 
the owl pounces upon his prey during the 
night-time? He has helped to hive the bee, 
has seen it at work, and felt the effects of 
the pointed end of its sting. He has seen 
almost every variety of snake, and has had 
many a fright at the harmless species. He 
has run down the fox, the coon, and the 
woodchuck with a pair of legs that, could 
they be supplied with tongues, would give 
testimony of this fact days after this health- 
ful sport has ended. 

The farm is rich with subjects for com- 
position, and if the child of six or sixteen 
years does not get its share of grammar, 
writing, and spelling, it is certainly no fault 
of the country in its abundant material for 
description, such as animals, germination 
of seeds, gardening; raising, cultivating, 
curing and harvesting crops; forests, soils 
and minerals. Even the manual arts re- 
ceive some attention on the farm. Every 
country boy knows how to use the axe, the 
saw, the hatchet, the square and the plumb. 
Emergencies arise when he is obliged to 
resort to the use of these tools. The wagon 
is broken and must be repaired at once. A 
paling is off and must be put on, a post has 
rotted off and must be replaced, the board- 
walk must be renewed, the pump is out of 
repair and must be attended to, the shoes 
are in need of repairs. All of these fur- 
nish material for the cultivation of the 
manual arts. The elements of historical 
study and research are present everywhere 
on the farm. What a history from the 
crude plow of the poet to the steam-gang 
plows of to-day, or from the old sickle to 
the modern binding machine! How inter- 
esting is the story from the maple tree to 
the sugar on the table! The story of the 
spinning wheel, the loom, the mill, and the 
threshing machine, all furnish interesting 
material for thought. 





What a practical knowledge of mathe- 
matics the country boy has an opportunity 
of acquiring! He will never mistake a 
quart can for a bushel measure, nor a rod 
for a mile. He knows just about how much 
muscular energy is necessary to pick and 
carry away somewhere a bushel of apples 
or potatoes. He knows in terms of real 
miles just about how far it is to the village 
store. He knows in terms of dollars and 
cents, or rather in terms of cents, about 
how much honest sweat he must shed in 
order to do a man’s work for his neighbor 
and only receive a boy’s wages. In other 
words, the country boy learns to work, and 
in the language of Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 
“the aim of education is to learn to work.” 

If, in the words of Bernard Shaw, 
“schoolhouses are places where boys and 
girls are cabined and cribbed for so many 
hours a day, just in order to keep them 
away from their homes where they would 
otherwise be badgering their parents by 
asking questions that no one could an- 
swer,” he certainly did not mean to apply 
this statement to the school of nature to 
which every country boy has free access, 
and where the harmonious strains of the 
birds are not distorted into sudden outbursts 
of bombastic discord under the pseudonym 
of melody, and where the artistical curves 
and angles of nature are not artificially 
smoothed by the hand of so-called culture 
into something, I know not what, that ap- 
peals neither to the spirit of intelligence, 
nor to the lower forms of idiocy, and where 
esthetical ideals appeal to the mind of the 
child previous to the degeneracy of that 
mind into the narrower lines and channels 
as laid down by the false prophets and 
artists who have conceived the idea of their 
superiority to the great omnipotent archi- 
tect not only of this planet and its all- 
wonderful phenomena but of all the plants 
and all the phenomena to be found in the 
vast realms of space. 

To quote Colonel Parker again “Real 
education should be read in terms of char- 
acter—character translated into action, 
sound judgment, common sense, wisdom 
acquired by observation and tempered by 
experience, with genius to help oneself, and 
power to plan and execute.” These entitle 
a man to a diploma from the world at large, 
if not from a University. This kind of a 
diploma the country affords an opportunity 
of acquiring, and no method, no system of 
schools, however good, no enrichment of 
the course of study, not even most efficient 
teaching can more than approach this ideal, 
which is within the grasp of every country 
boy and girl, provided these natural ad- 
vantages are reinforced and accelerated by 
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efficient country schools which ultimately 
means consolidation and centralization. 

In conclusion, every boy should have a 
country education on account of the salu- 
tory and inspiring’ natural influences that 
surround him on every side. Because he is 
farther removed from the centers of con- 
taminating and demoralizing influences of 
evil. Because he has an opportunity of ac- 
quiring an elementary knowledge of the 
natural sciences at first hand through the 
ordinary channels of intellectual growth. 
Because he has an opportunity of acquiring 
the habit of industry, especially along ori- 
ginal lines. In the words of James L. 
Hughes, “The habit of doing what the 
child himself plans is so vitally important 
in forming a true character, that it would 
be much better to allow the child to do 
wrong than to merely stop his doing.” Also, 
because he acquires the power of original- 
ity. Because he has the benefit of fresh 
air and physical exercise so vitally impor- 
tant to child-growth. And last, but not least, 
since man made the city, and God made the 
country, it is in the country that the child 
will come in contact with and assimilate all 
that is essential to such healthy and vigor- 
ous growth as, in the last analysis, results 
in the sturdy manhood and womanhood that 
constitute the leadership of the human 
race. 





KEEPING HISTORY UP TO DATE. 





S. HOMER SMITH, READING. 





HE assignment of the subject of ‘“‘Keep- 


ing History Up to Date” rather indicates | 


in the beginning that in the mind of the 
committee there is something wrong with 
the work in our department of history and 
that the committee, as it were, has felt the 
pulse of life in our work and has found 
something subnormal and a demand for 
something that may add vitality in our 
world of history. In view of this possible 
motive back of the assignment, I assure 
you that in presenting a paper on this sub- 
ject I shall not attempt or pretend anything 
strikingly new or original but rather en- 
deavor, in the first place, to view with you 
a few of the complaints presented by pa- 
trons of our department, and, secondly, in 
view of these complaints emphasize a few 
points whereby we may hope to present the 
practical value of our work in history and 
thus bring it up to date. 

Certainly as instructors in history we 
must be alive to the complaints that con- 
front us and strive to disprove them by re- 
vealing the practical value of our labor so 
as to preclude all argument. In meeting 
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the arguments or criticisms against our 
work we would do well, in the first place, 
to keep in mind the real purpose of history. 
As a great logician not long since pointed 
out, “ History is the one science of reality; 
and to me its worth as a study lies pre- 
eminently in this, its dealing with actual 
men and states and peoples.” In consider- 
ing the import of this statement we must 
note that we are of the. world we study, and 
we ourselves are more than students. We 
must not only know but live and act; and 
training for life and action comes through 
touch with other men. What travel and 
acquaintance do for us in the now and here, 
that must history do for us as our vision 
broadens. As one has said it is but travel 
into time instead of space. It is acquaint- 
ance with larger affairs, more and varied 
communities, more experienced leaders. 
History itself reveals the fact that those 
men who have played the largest part as 
men of action have been great students of 
history, and thus have been both makers 
and writers of history. In testing the 
truth of this statement we may but look to 
France and see that a century ago it was 
Chateaubriand who had the largest share 
in bringing in the Bourbon Reaction, and 
that Guizot played the largest part in over- 
throwing it. We may ask who it was who 
undermined the Burgher Monarchy of 
Louis Philippe and Guizot and answer, 
Thiers. And we may ask who it was that 
had the greatest part in discrediting the 
Bonapartes and the Bonapartist Tradition, 
and we may answer that it was Michelet, 
Quinet, Lanfrey, and Louis Blanc. A 
French Premier, Honataux, has told us that 
only a statesman is fit to write the history 
of a state, but all the statesmen who have 
made or written history have been first the 
students of it. And to followers that study 
has meant not less than to leaders. True 
we cannot all be statesmen and leaders, but 
the action of these men in history may in- 
spire us as followers to larger parts, and 
so truly may we welcome the plea of Dr. 
Sneddon for a History that is in touch with 
life, a history whose aim is not learning, 
but serviceable manhood and womanhoo 
Now whether our work is fulfilling this 
function seems to be a debatable question, 
for relative to the very function of history 
there seems to be some argument. The 
conservatives tell us that as history teach- 
ers we are not to be concerned about the 
present, not about the future, but that the 
real function of history teaching is to draw 
attention to the things that have been—be- 
cause they have been. We are to study 
the facts of the past and stop right there. 
This undoubtedly is merely studying history 
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for history’s sake, and certainly is not in 
line with the idea suggested by the subject 
of keeping history up to date. Because 
of this plan of the old standpatters un- 
doubtedly there is just cause for the criti- 
cism and comment of our critics that his- 
tory is in danger of losing its practical 
value. Luckily we find pitted against the 
old conservative view the plan of the Pro- 
gressives, who hold that we should not only 
study the past for the sake of culture but 
that we should also study the present so as 
to understand the life that now is, that we 
may intelligently analyze the present and 
its problems. According to this school the 
real function of history study is to develop 
constructive and interpretative power in 
order that we may rightly judge contem- 
poraneous problems, movements, institu- 
tions and public leaders. As one has said, 
“We are to study history not for history’s 
sake, but for our own sake and for our 
children’s sake.” 

The Progressives also hold that it is a 
crime to send forth scores of thousands of 
boys and girls every year into a social or- 
ganism without giving them an understand- 
ing of the essential conditions and needs of 
that organism when it is crying loud for 
intelligent and true leadership. The Pro- 
gressives holding this view are responsible 
for the revolution in method and selection 
of material in our department, and no 
doubt represent the cause of that of which 
our earnest consideration to-day in meet- 
ing here is the result. 

Again, critics of the old plan of studying 
merely the past say that the plan should 
be changed because, when measured by re- 
sults, it leaves our boys and girls, after 
spending from ten to twelve years in our 
schools, almost completely out of touch 
with current issues and problems, They 
know more about the sixteenth century than 
about the twentieth. The old plan of mak- 
ing the mind of the pupil a mental storage 
house for meaningless data, facts and sta- 
tistics, fails to make pupils think. The in- 
centive to good thinking, namely their in- 
terests, is removed by continually placing 
them in an unnatural environment of the 
past, and thus we are accused of making 
history a mere memory subject. In view 
of this the Progressives say that the pupils 
lose interest because they know that they 
are not called upon to live and act in the 
ancient or medieval world. For this reason 
the pupil should be made to see that cer- 
tain phases of the ancient world have di- 
rectly affected our own world, and that, in 
so far as this co-relation takes place, the 
pupil will remember those phases to his 
dying day; and history will have served its 
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purpose of explaining the present environ- 
ment of the pupil. Truly we must concur 
with this view if we are to keep history 
up to date. 

The critics of the old school of history 
teachers and methods seem to see, as the 
cause for the continuance in part of the old 
system of getting merely the past, the fact 
that almost all of our history courses in 
the public schools and most of our history 
text-books have been planned specifically 
to meet an aristocratic ideal, namely, the 
preparing of pupils to meet college entrance 
examinations. Whereas we are educating 
millions these days who will never go 
farther than the high school, and for this 
reason we should plan our work not to meet 
an aristocratic ideal but rather the needs of 
a democracy, inasmuch as the public schools 
are maintained at the public expense for 
the benefit of the public and not for the 
privileged few. Surely in this new age 
which is intensely practical, if we are to 
fulfill our function as History teachers in 
leading the citizens of to-morrow into a 
proper understanding of the environment 
into which they are to graduate from the 
high school, we will do well to consider this 
criticism. 

After a mere cursory glance at the issues 
between the conservatives and the progres- 
sives in our ranks as to methods, we must 
arrive at the conclusion that we must view 
history not as an end in itself, but merely 
as a means to an end, and that we must 
translate history as far as possible into the 
familiar terms of modern life. 

To this end certain problems must be 
solved; for example, we must consider 
what history should be taught. And, in 
view of the great amount of ground to be 
covered in the allotted time, this is no small 
problem to be solved so that in harmony 
with the idea of bringing the students down 
to nineteenth century movements as soon 
as possible and placing the emphasis there, 
we may still devote to each of the impor- 
tant epochs respectively their proper 
amount of attention. We must also con- 
sider the proper method of approach to the 
study of present movements in the social, 
industrial, and also the political world. 

In taking up the question of what history 
should be studied there is certainly a con- 
flict of opinion. On the one hand we are 
urged to study all history that we may gain 
a knowledge of the sequence of peoples in 
the story of civilization, the names and 
deeds of the torch bearers of progress, It 
is believed that only thus can we be made 
to feel our part in the upward struggle and 
recognize our responsibility as heirs of all 
the ages. On the other hand there are those 
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who would have us teach only that history 
which has a direct bearing on our present 
movements. In the light of these opinions 
there ought to be some compromise. In the 
past, I fear that we have spent too much 
time on pre-nineteenth century history, 
European and American, and not sufficient 
time on the movements from the nineteenth 
century to the present time. Undoubtedly 
text-book writers, and also history teachers, 
have felt the temptation to leave the story 
at 1870, and thus the pupil has been de- 
prived of the immediate historical back- 
ground to present movements. To correct 
this error there ought to be some re-adjust- 
ment whereby this mistake may be cor- 
rected. Happily through the serious 
thought of recent writers on this subject 
we have had suggested the following ar- 
rangement of courses in history: (1) For 
the first year European history to about the 
year 1700, including England. (2) For 
the second year European history since 
1700 including contemporary civilizations. 
(3) For the,third year United States his- 
tory since 1760 to the latest Presidential 
election. (4) For the fourth year a course 
in Citizenship composed of civics, practical 
politics and current events. To follow out 
the requirements of this arrangement, of 
course, would necessitate a digest of many 
details and also an elimination of many de- 
tails that are at present given undue promi- 
nence, and yet this ought to be possible 
when we realize that there are few really 
significant movements, institutions and men 
in the history of any nation. And the far- 
ther we go back in history the fewer big 
things do we find that have a present bear- 
ing on the present world of thought and 
action. These things would receive serious 
and intensive study. 

There are different advantages that would 
result from this arrangement, for in the 
first place greater prominence could then 
be given to the study of civics, a subject 
which at the present time in many of the 
schools of the state seems to have been 
placed on the back-door step, in view of the 
fact that from six weeks to two months 
have been devoted to this study which 
should represent for us the very manual of 
citizenship. Under a republican form of 
government, where the strength of the state 
depends upon the intelligence of the citi- 
zen, and in view of the short time at pres- 
ent devoted to the study of Civics, we are 
hardly meeting our obligations to the citi- 
zens of to-morrow or to the state which 
supports our public schools. 
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There is another advantage in the ar- 
rangement suggested. We shall have more 
time for the careful study of present-day 
movements to which we may apply our 
knowledge of history. Undoubtedly in the 
past we have spent too much time in learn- 
ing and too little time in serious thought in 
applying our knowledge of history to pres- 
ent problems. This study of applied history 
should enjoy greater prominence so as to 
aHow the play of the reason and judgment 
of the pupil and also the exercise of his 
independent judgment when confronted 
with a new situation in civic affairs. 

If we admit that this course of history 
as applied to present problems should be 
emphasized, we must consider our method 
of approach to a careful study of this field. 
At this point we should avoid the call of 
those who would have us draw all our his- 
tory from the present, for this would seem 
like history with the history left out. Just 
as we have pointed out that we must not 
study history for history’s sake, so must we 
also avoid the error of studying present 
problems merely for the sake of knowing 
the present. We should remember in ap- 
proaching this field that the object is to 
apply our knowledge of the past to the pres- 
ent and not to consider merely the present 
alone. ~-We must remember that the world 
a hundred years ago had a sad experience 
in trying to get on without the past, and 
that the French Revolution has left us a 
noble heritage that we would do well to 
consider, Even Dr. Muzzey in standing 
with the progressives protests that “he is 
not advocating the dilettante methods of 
the society women’s Current Events Club, 
with its suggestion of hasty and serviceable 
encyclopedia information.” And he con- 
tinues “that the effective understanding of 
the great tendencies and trends of modern 
days goes very deep into the past.” For 
this reason I would pursue a safe and sane 
course for teacher and pupil by leaving 
them to follow their text-book and making 
a clear analysis of it, of the parts covered 
from day to day, supplementing it where 
necessary to bring the student constantly in 
touch with the trend of modern movements. 
The latest text-books are in harmony with 
the idea of getting down to the nineteenth 
century as soon as possible and placing the 
emphasis there. Recent text-book writers 
have expressed this idea in their prefaces. 
West in his Revised Ancient World says, “ It 
is doubtful if a text-book should give room 
to any incident which the student cannot 
articulate with the life of to-day. This ac- 
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counts for the omission of many names and 
events commonly found in text-books.” 
Harding also in his preface to his new 
Medizval and Modern History says, “It is 
now generally recognized that a leading aim 
of the study of history is to enable one to 
understand the world of to-day.” These 
and other texts of to-day express the same 
opinion. We must remember that these 
texts have run the gauntlet of critical in- 
spection, that they have been written by 
men who know their business, and that they 
are a safe guide for teacher and pupil to 
follow in order that the pupil may gain a 
clear and proper perspective of te field of 
history and its application to the movements 
of the present. For this reason I would 
not advocate complete departure from the 
text. 

In approaching the study of current prob- 
lems we must meet the criticism of superin- 
tendents that this work is likely to be very 
indefinite and to meet this criticism the 
work must be thoroughly organized. The 
plan in vogue in the Hope Street High 
School of Providence, Rhode Island, seems 
to combat this criticism and encourage defi- 
nite work and definite results. Every week 
the pupils in the upper classes are required 
to keep a: current note-book in which they 
must arrange for the week ten current 
events under the three headings: (1) Local 
events; (2) National events; (3) Interna- 
tional and Foreign events. The substance 
of the events must be written out and the 
references given. In addition to this work 
they have studied and discussed in class 
such subjects as the Governor’s Address, 
the Proposed Subway for Providence, the 
election of a Police Commissioner for 
Providence, all of President Wilson’s mes- 
sages, the New Tariff, the New Currency 
Law, the Panama Canal Tolls Question, 
Our Mexican Policy, and Ulster and Irish 
Home Rule. It has been pointed out that 
in considering such questions our pupils 
learn practical civics, legislative doings, 
become interested in the fundamental issues 
of to-day and ask questions of a practical 
nature and that by the method of study 
suggested there is no reason why definite 
work cannot be accomplished and definite 
results secured. 

In considering such subjects the choice 
of the student’s source material is of the 
utmost importance. The teacher should 
lead the pupil to those sources least con- 
taminated by prejudices or bias. Such 
magazines as the Review of Reviews and 
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the Literary Digest are admirably adapted 
toward presenting both sides of the argu- 
ment on all the important issues of the day. 
They seem to discount the political rot and 
leave the student to form his own indepen- 
dent judgment after seeing the plays of all 
the opponents in the game. 

In the case of difficult questions as, for 
example, the Income Tax Law, increased 
care should be taken that the pupil may 
grasp the practical operation of the law as 
applied to individuals, and by careful study 
and drill on hypothetical cases testing the 
law the pupils should be made to see the 
practical operation of the law. I remem- 
ber that we covered the Income Tax Law 
in this way last year at McKeesport and 


- the results obtained in the way of increased 


interest in the class returned an ample re- 
ward and inspiration to the teacher. 

In this business of keeping history up to 
date, of course it is well to utilize all the 
apparatus available for the purpose of vis- 
ualizing the subject as far as possible; such 
as lantern slides, pictures and well selected 
maps; but where the teacher is not in the 
possession or enjoyment of such apparatus 
or equipment he should remember, never- 
theless, that the stuff of history is concrete 
and that with young students history must 
be concrete in order to be understandable, 
and as we have pointed out it must be trans- 
lated as far as possible into the familiar 
terms of modern life. If we are studying 
about the Ionic columns we may point to 
the columns on the familiar buildings of 
our own city. If we are studying the Gre- 
cian games we should remember that the 
world to-day has a fondness for athletic 
sports and we should point with pride to 
the position of the American Team at the 
recent Olympic Games at Stockholm. If 
we are studying the English Bill of Rights 
we may show its survival in our state con- 
stitution. Where war is up for discussion 
we may point to the present great drama 
in Europe, deplore its terrible slaughter 
and concern ourselves with the ways and 
means for its prevention in the future. 
And when we are seeking the reasons for 
our Chinese Exclusions Act we may see 
them in a ten-cent wage, a bamboo cur- 
rency, or a rice menu. A history so 
charged with life should not be in danger 
of losing its practical value but should 
rather be an inspiration to the teacher, 2 
light to the pupil brightening his way into 
a thorough understanding of the world in 
which he lives and moves, and in harmony 
with the idea of keeping history up to date. 
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BIOLOGICAL TEACHING. 





DR. JOHN M. MACFARLANE, 





Te coming of evolution in the persons of 
Lamarck, Wells, Chambers, Darwin and 
Wallace from the basic biological stand- 
point, and of Spencer, Emerson, Fiske and 
others on the higher biological or mental 
and moral sides, wrought a gradual but sure 
change. So parents, teachers and mental 
leaders all demanded a reconstruction of 
educational ideals. The last quarter-cen- 
tury has witnessed a great effort to corre- 
late such teaching with other and older 
studies, though by no means always with 
happy or successful results. But the pres- 
ent and the future are fraught with richest 
promise of reward. Such reward may best 
be secured if we consider for a little (1) 
the biological teacher, (2) biological teach- 
ing, and (3) the results of such teaching. 

As to the teacher of biology, while it has 
been said of a poet, that he is born not 
made, of a Doctor, that he is only what he 
has been made; of the first it may be said 
‘that he is born and he is made. No amount 
of knowledge or education will make a suc- 
cessful teacher of the person who has not 
an inborn enthusiasm for his subject, nor 
can even the born teacher be a success un- 
less by constant effort. Further, the biolog- 
ical teacher’s life work is not a calling, nor 
a profession, it is a consecration, and strong 
men as well as strong women are needed 
for it. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized also that they, above all others, must 
benot merely teachers, they must be peren- 
nial earners. Some departments of knowl- 
edge seem often to attract because, when a 
certain modicum of information has been 
acquired, this can serve for a life-time of 
instruction. Not so in this newest of the 
taught sciences, for the bounds of discovery 
in it are ever widening, and the teacher’s 
attitude must be one of alert striving after 
new facts. 

Here the beneficent action of our col- 
leges and universities in opening special 
classes for teachers during recent years 


deserves widest recognition and support. | 


For the old-time idea that these institutions 
existed primarily to confer degrees is dis- 
appearing, because it is being recognized 
that their true function is to advance high- 
est human knowledge along every line. 
But the successful biological teacher must 
not only be in touch with the best books and 
teaching, he and she must have constant 
first-hand contact with nature, whether as 
botanists with the flowers of the field and 
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forest in all their seasonal relations; as 
zoologists with the common as well as 
the rare animals of our woodlands, lakes 
and shorelands; as psychologists with the 
mental attitudes of animals from lowest to 
highest degree. Above all, the biological 
teacher should be alike enthusiastic and 
reverent toward this great field of study. 

As to the biological teaching, this should 
ever be designed and arranged to call forth 
the greatest number of sense impressions 
and relations. So a biological laboratory 
should be a live place where continuous 
and active contact is made between teacher 
and scholar. Not a minute should be lost 
or allowed to slip past loosely and uninter- 
estedly. Given some plant or animal as a 
center of study, the Socratic method will 
soon reveal how deeply the teacher and 
pupil are alive to their theme. Then in all 
grades up to the high school a great aim 
should be to train the eye in relation to the 
intellect, and to aid this by the simple mag- 
nifying lens. Only rarely should the com- 
pound microscope be used, and then mainly 
to arouse interest in the hidden, the minute. 

Far too much precious class time is still 
given to drawings, which after all are often 
imperfect representations by an imperfect 
artist that should and could better be done 
in a drawing class. The speaker may here 
be viewed as a heretic against established 
usage, but his conversion to such usage has 
not even begun. Rapid graphic diagrams 
prepared by aid of black and colored pen- 
cils are wholly commendable. Painfully 
elaborated drawings are faulty at best, and 
consume the time alike of teacher and stu- 
dent. 

As to the content of the teaching, the 
solid, exact facts of biological science 
should be the field of study, for these when 
properly presented are the most wonderful 
things in the world. Specimens, diagrams 
and models—the two latter, still alas! too 
rare in our class-rooms and laboratories— 
should all aid in shaping a concrete picture 
that can be presented forcefully to the 
youngest child as to the fast maturing high 
school student. 

The results of biological teaching may 
now be summed up. If such does not make 
each of us better men and women wherein 
is its good? It is undoubtedly true that 
many still question the trend of the study, 
and this probably because our knowledge 
and modes of teaching have been imperfect 
and progressive. We have often empha- 
sized alone the life of plants and of ani- 
mals up to the stage of man’s physical be- 
ing, and have failed to link such teaching 
with the mental, the moral and the spirit- 
ual forms of human endeavor. All how- 
ever to the speaker form a continuous and 
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magnificent evolutionary progression. For 
each individual who, by action of the motor 
and the inhibitory nerves, cultivates the two 
great biological principles of aspiration and 
repression is constantly reaching to ever 
higher stages of life and living, and will 
leave the world better for his having lived. 
To explore, to make known and to cultivate 
the highest mental, moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples should be the climax of effort for 
each of us. For all of these form one 
continuous phenomenon in our estimation. 
Around us, within us, beyond us, from finite 
to infinite extension, is an ever changing, 
ever active, ever illusive power or energy 
of which we are all an expression. But 
how little do we know of it! Such little- 
ness of knowledge should make us humble 
learners, at the same time that we are 
earnest and unresting teachers. 

A few minutes ago one of our members 
stated that Pennsylvania was rated as 23rd 
in educational efficiency amongst the states 
of the Union. As biological teachers, who 
believe in the progressive perfectibility of 
life, let each and all of us strive so to speak 
and so to act that this great commonwealth 
shall become, as it should be, the first state 
in the union in its intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. 
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PLACE OF GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 








A. LEROY LIGHTNER, READING. 





N order to determine with any degree of 
certainty the proper place English Gram- 
mar should hold in the high school curricu- 
lum, we must, it seems to me, examine into 
at least three phases of the subject. We 
must arrive at a common understanding of 
the nature and purpose of the study; we 
must scrutinize carefully the work of the 
elementary grades in this subject; and we 
must realize the very close and vital rela- 
tion of grammar to the whole body of the 
English course. 

Teachers of English are so prone to 
speak of the difficulty of teaching grammar. 
Do they always stop to think that the very 
nature of the science makes it difficult for 
most students to comprehend? Combining, 
as it does, the most abstract reasoning with 
a continual tax upon the memory, and 
taught so often to beginners by persons of 
small vision and limited training who fail 
to make clear the real significance of the 
work, it is small wonder that it seems to 
most students not the means of preparation 
for a larger field of mental activity, but an 
end in itself, and a purposeless one at that. 
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If I may risk a definition, let me say that 
grammar should mean merely the science 
of the relation of words in sentences, and 
of the forms required by those relations. 
It is evident that, while the forms may be 
learned apart by the mere exercise of mem- 
ory, only by the exercise of reason or judg- 
ment can the student determine the relation 
of words, which is the relation of ideas. 
How can we expect wonderful results in 
this work from those whose mental powers 
have not been quickened by home training, 
stimulated by their everyday activities, and 
cultivated by their general schooling? Yet 
grammar can be made intensely interesting 
and intensely practical, so that it often 
proves to be the needed awakening touch to 
a mentality previously dormant. 

I have not made an exhaustive study of 
the methods of teaching grammar in the 
grades, but must judge such work by the 
results shown in the case of high school 
freshmen. I think we are all agreed that 
students coming up from the grammar 
grades do not know English grammar as 
they should. I refer now not so much to 
the matter they have learned as to the 
manner in which they are able to use this 
knowledge. Do we demand or expect too 
much? Is the solution to be found in mak- 
ing the grade work a memory-drill and the 
high school work analytical? I think not. 
The logical side of grammar should be em- 
phasized from the very beginning. 

Don’t we find students whose minds are 
confused with a multiplicity of technical 
terms, of definitions, and of rules? Don’t 
they, parrot-like, rattle off long strings of 
unessentials or obsolete forms? Why 
should they memorize, “thou art,” or 
“thou wast,” and say in ordinary conversa- 
tion “ you was?” Why learn the plural of 
“matrix” or the feminine form of “ ad- 
ministrator” and be ignorant of the plural 
of “valley” or “roof?” Why try to make 
academic distinctions between “shall” and 
“will,” and. say “he done” or “I laid 
down?” Why learn of reciprocal and dis- 
tributive pronouns and say “between you 
and 1?” Why rattle off positive compara- 
tive, and superlative forms of adjectives, 
and then say “ New York is larger than any 
city in the United States,” or “New York 
is the largest of any city in the United 
States?” 

If there is any special duty for high 
school teachers of English to perform, it 
seems to me to be right here. We must 
set the student right, give him a new view 
of the purpose of grammar, make the work 
very simple, and, above all, very practical. 
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Although I believe that the best results 
are to be obtained by making grammar an 
important part of every English exercise, I 
think it should be reviewed as a separate 
study for a few weeks, say four to six, at 
the beginning of each high school year. In 
my opinion no text-books should be used in 
this work. Emphasis should be laid upon 
such essentials as common noun, pronoun, 
and verb forms, and the relations of these 
parts of speech. Such additional work 
should be done as may be necessary to get 
a convenient working terminology for ad- 
vanced work. I am a firm believer in what 
I am pleased to call constructive analysis. 
For instance, when I wish to impress upon 
students the principle of the agreement of 
relative pronoun and antecedent, I set such 
tasks as, “Frame a sentence containing a 
relative pronoun in the objective case with 
a plural antecedent in the nominative case, 
the sentence to be limited in meaning to 
something within the classroom.” 

I believe that note-book work can be done 
very profitably in this review work, as well 
as in all the English work. The note-book 
should contain anything in the line of spell- 
ing, grammar, etymology, quotation, criti- 
cism or comment, suited to each student’s 
individual needs. 

Work in English grammar should be 
correlated with the study of the grammar 
of foreign languages. Then, just as in the 
study of foreign classics, grammar should 
be made a part of literature study. It 
should fit in with our rhetoric, and be 
constantly brought into our composition 
work, 

I would plead especially for codrdination 
and close supervision of all English work 
through our public schools; for a simplifica- 
tion of the grammar, a uniform terminol- 
ogy, an adaptation of the work to the prac- 
tical. May we have teachers who see gram- 
mar in its larger meaning, and who would 
compel students to see it so! 

Students of high school age can be 
brought to appreciate the miracle of lan- 
guage as the means of expressing and com- 
municating thought. They can be taught to 
have a proper regard for the marvelous 
story of the evolution of our own mother- 
tongue. When we all come to realize that 
the English course is the great central struc- 
ture of the university of learning, and that 
the grammar is the foundation upon which 
it rests, and the framework that gives it 
form, strength and stability, then and not 
till then will English grammar assume its 
proper place of importance and usefulnes 
in our public school system. 
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OUTSIDE READING OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS. 


SYLVIA HALL, WARREN. 








he considering the subjecr of the Outside 

Reading of High School pupils, I have 
found it advisable at the very outset to 
group the pupils themselves into four 
classes: First, those whose reading has 
been wisely guided from childhood; second, 
those who are omnivorous readers of all 
that comes within their reach, whether 
wholesome or harmful; third, those who 
read only that which is highly emotional or 
stimulative; and, fourth, those who do no 
reading at all outside of school. Of these 
classes the last two constitute the problem 
with which I wish to deal. 

Probably every teacher of English com- 
position is familiar with the pupil who de- 
clares that he never does any reading out- 
side of school. Almost invariably it has 
been found to be this same boy who, when 
asked to write a composition, complains that 
he doesn’t know anything to write about. 
On the other hand, there is the young 
person of Class III, whose desultory read- 
ing, entirely unguided, has been mainly of 
the sickly, sentimental love-story variety or 
the thrilling tale of impossible adventure. 
Such a pupil is almost as difficult as the 
former, for although he has ideas, they soar 
far beyond his reach, : 

When I first took up the work of teach- 
ing elementary composition in the high 
school I was astonished to find how really 
few of the pupils had library cards or had 
any inclination to get them; how many; on 
the other hand there were, those who while 
they gave assurance of having drawn books 
from the library, had not the remotest 
acquaintance with even the simplest and 
most tempting tales of Dickens, Scott, 
Stevenson, Kipling, or even our own Mark 
Twain, Cooper or Alcott. 

It seemed to me that such a deplorable 
state of affairs ought not to go on. I could 
not reconcile myself to the thought that 
perhaps the only acquaintance some of the 
pupils would ever have with respectable 
literature would be obtained from the neces- 
sarily slight amount read in class. Then 
and there I determined that, willingly or 
unwillingly, the pupils should become fami- 
liar with an abundance of the best that the 
printed page could give them, 

At first various methods were tried to in- 
duce the pupils to read. Extra credits were 
offered; a literary club was formed; often 
the entire recitation period was devoted to 
discussion—all to little avail. Those who 
had already shown a reading tendency re- 
sponded nobly, even neglecting their daily 
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school tasks to comply with what they evi- 
dently thought was a hobby of mine, and 
believing that their response would be pleas- 
ing to me personally. Those whom I had 
hoped to reach slid easily out of my grasp. 
Little did they care for additional credits, 
less for literary societies, and least of all 
for the whims of the new teacher. 

At last it seemed that the only feasible 
plan was, not to beg or cajole, but to de- 
mand of the English classes the reading of 
a specified number of books outside of 
school, and the reporting upon them within 
definite intervals of time. While I am 
willing to admit that other plans may be 
better, still I believe that in our schools this 
method has been fairly successful. The 
librarian has professed herself much pleased 
with the increased interest in books, and 
the pupils have on the whole acknowledged 
that they have been benefited. © 

Of course, at the mere suggestion of such 
an innovation there arose a storm of pro- 
test from the persons most concerned and, 
in a few instances, from their parents. The 
most rabid objection was to the effect that 
the pupils were already overburdened with 
their composition work; that, in looking up 
references, and obtaining material for de- 
bates, they were required to do all the read- 
ing for which they had time. To my 
patient explanation that the supplementary 
reading was for leisure moments, came the 
rather surprising rejoinder that the pupils 
had no leisure moments; that the time out- 
side of school, when not devoted to the per- 
formance of school tasks, was employed in 
assisting with the house or farm work, in 
going on errands, in practising music, or in 
many instances in working for others; that 
the short time remaining was needed for 
recreation. All these excuses sounded valid 
enough and might have been taken more 
seriously had it not been known that the 
pupils who most needed to be reached by 
the influence of good books were the ones 
least troubled by home duties or school 
activities. It was patent to the ordinary 
observer that our boys had plenty of leisure 
for frequenting billiard parlors and loafing 
in front of public buildings; that our girls 
consumed a vast amount of nervous energy 
in strolling up and down the streets past 
these same public buildings; that boys and 
girls together patronized liberally the soda 
fountain and the moving picture show; that 
roller-skating and dancing parties, and not 
hard studying, kept the pupils up late of 
nights and sent them to school the follow- 
ing day with tired bodies and limp minds; 
that, in short, the same parents who pro- 
tested loudly against the overworking of 
their sons and daughters permitted without 
protest indulgence in unlimited social dis- 





tractions much more devitalizing and ex- 
hausting than a good book quietly read at 
home could ever pretend to be. 

When, in spite of opposition, the outside 
reading became an established requirement 
a fresh difficulty presented itself, that of 
distinguishing between the few who had 
read widely and the many who had read 
next to nothing. At first, it seemed best 
not to discriminate too nicely, but to lead 
those who had. had a broader experience in 
reading to seek acquaintance with authors 
who required more arduous attention than 
those whom the best of the class were 
cultivating; to put them as it were into an 
advanced.readers’ class. Another problem 
was that of dealing with the painstaking 
plodders who had difficulty in getting one 
book read once a month. These were en- 
couraged by being permitted to select. the 
shortest books on the list. Those to whom 
the notion of reading anything was repellent 
were enticed with the simplest of narra- 
tives, that they might be led to see that 
reading did not need to be a hardship, and 
that, merely because the books were on the 
reading list approved by the schools, they 
were not, of necessity, dry. 

As the pupils became gradually ac- 
customed to the exaction, it became pos- 
sible to grade the books, relegating to the 
Freshmen, the lighter juvenile type of liter- 
ature with, of course, a great freedom of 
choice for those who were already book- 
lovers, and requiring of the seniors ad- 
vanced and serious reading of a more truly 
literary character. Soon after this process 
of grading the books of each list were 
grouped under History, Fiction, Essay, and 
Poetry from each of which two works were 
to be selected by every pupil, to be read 
during the school year. 

In the beginning it was found advisable 
to have the classes receive instruction in the 
use of the a It was astonishing to 
find how many frequenters of the library 
were absolutely dependent upon the libra- 
rian. Obviously, the most immediate neces- 
sity was to teach the pupils the use of the 
card catalogue, the arrangement of the 
stacks, the methods of classification, and the 
availability of such aids as the Songer 
reference books, and encyclopedias. 
first all High School pupils, after that a 
Freshmen attended the ibrary Class. 

But while this forcible feeding of the 
mind has sent pupils to the library, and 
has in a few instances been instrumental in 
forming what librarians like to call the 
library habit, it has not altogether revolu- 
tionized former conditions. We still have 
with us the shirker who, regardless of his 
own needs or reading experience, selects 
the shortest and simplest books on the list; 
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then there are those who on the eve of the 
day on which book reports are due, read 
hastily and superficially enough of the book 
for an equally superficial summary. There 
are again the pupils who, having reported 
on a book, duly dismiss it from their minds 
with much the same irresponsibility as that 
with which they proceed to forget, after a 
test, all information previously crammed 
into their giddy little heads. I recall with 
some amusement my chagrin one day in 
literature class when, having noticed on the 
face of an intelligent girl a look of pleasure 
at my mention of Bellamy’s “ Looking 
Backward,” I said, encouragingly, “ You’ve 
read the book, I see, Mildred. Won’t you 
tell us about it?” “Oh,” she replied hastily, 
“TI don’t remember anything about it; I 
read it for supplementary reading.” 

One of the most irritating persons to 
deal with is the victim who, drugged with 
an overdose of Harold McGrath or Robert 
Chambers, complains that there is nothing 
interesting on the reading list. An almost 
ludicrously guilty look crept over the face 
of a girl whom I surprised in the act of 
selecting from the stacks one of the most 
startlingly vicious books of a sensational 
writer of the present day. “I’ve just 
finished my supplementary reading,” the 
culprit apologized, “and now I’m going 
to relax.” ' 

There is always the pupil who, desirous to 
please, selects the most abstruse essay of 
the most recondite author, only to come at 
the end of the month with the appealing 
plea that he may be excused from reporting 
on his book until he has made a more 
labored examination of its contents. 
Others seem to take great pride in finding, 
by comparing notes, that they have read the 
longest books on the list. These instances 
serve to show in how many ways the re- 
quired reading has fallen short of its intent. 

Many comments, on the other hand, have 
been very encouraging. “TI liked Rob Roy,” 
said one young woman. “It’s the first 
book of Scott’s that I’ve ever read. Could 
I read another for my next report?” Only 
last week a young man in the senior class 
asked if for one of the essays on the list 
he might substitute Malthus’ “Theory of 
the Relation of the Population to the Means 
of Subsistence.” “ What is your interest in 
the book?” I queried. “Well,” he said, 
“this war got me stirred up over the ques- 
tion of supply and demand, and I thought 
that, as I had to read an essay anyway, I 
might read something on that subject.” 

Another senior, strangely enough, be- 
came so enthusiastic over Emerson’s “ Self 
Reliance ” that he used the theme as a basis 
for his commencement essay. Several 
pupils have asked if I should object to their 





reading some of the books in the summer 
when they might read more carefully, while 
others have desired me to select books that 
they might read after leaving school. ° 

Some of the books on the list have been 
very popular; others are rarely chosen. 
Poetry, unless in dramatic or ballad form, 
has been read reluctantly. Of the poets, 
Shakespeare, Longfellow, and Tennyson 
have been the favorites. Many pupils read 
for the first time “ The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” They pronounced it “ fine.” 

Interest in history, too, was slow in de- 
veloping, possibly because the boys and girls 
were accustomed to regard it as something 
read not for pleasure but purely for in- 
struction. Through Scott’s “Kenilworth,” 
Muhlbach’s “Empress Josephine,” and 
Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,” a taste for the his- 
torical has been stimulated. Biographies, 
especially of such women as Florence 
Nightingale, Frances Willard and Helen 
Keller have been immensely popular with 
the girls, while to the boys Franklin, Lin- 
coln and Roosevelt have made a distinct 
appeal. The pupils’ eagerness to obtain 
copies of Stoddard’s Travel lectures has 
shown that books of this nature are far 
from distasteful to the young reader. 

One of the reasons, it seems to me, why 
some of the books on the supplementary 
reading lists have seemed less interesting 
than the books of cheap adventure or senti- 
ment is that their outward form is much 
less attractive. It is unfortunate that so 
much of the literature of standard value 
should be printed in close set type on thin 
paper, and bound in text-book form or 
some other dull cover. I wondered why no 
one chose Reade’s charming story, “The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” until I discovered 
that the only copy in our library was a 
quarto edition with the page printed in the 
old style double column, and in very fine 
print—the cover a dull brown board, very 
stiff. If the same book were illustrated, 
printed in clear attractive type, and bound 
with a gay cover, the boys and girls would 
scramble for its possession. As it is, the 
book has never yet been used by the school 
and, I believe, the librarian has little fear 
of its being stolen, or even worn out. Un- 
fortunately, in the minds of the pupils that 
book will always be associated with its 
unattractive cover. 

So much for what has been done under 
the guidance of the school. The next ques- 
tion of importance is, “ What sort of read- 
ing will the pupils do after they leave 
school?” “Has the required reading given 
them a distaste for good literature?” “Will 
they, if left to themselves, experience a re- 
action or will they, with the wide freedom 
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of choice, have learned to discriminate?” 

One of the greatest difficulties is that the 
influence of the right sort may have come 
too late—that the habits of careless or of 
vicious reading, or even of no reading at 
all may have become so fixed before the 
pupil reaches the high school, that once 
released from supervision he will easily 
slide back into the old grooves. 

I feel that much more could be done to 
resist the evil influence of the cheap, nox- 
ious printed matter that flaunts itself tempt- 
ingly everywhere, if the system of supple- 
mentary reading could be begun in the 
grades, even at the time when the child 
first becomes an independent reader. The 
reading might be, at first, only of fairy 
stories; gradually the nature myths could 
be worked in, then books of travel and well 
chosen fiction, and so through a graded 
course until the habit of good reading 
would be rooted firmly. Some one has com- 
pared the mind of a child to a garden; the 
soil must be prepared to receive good seed, 
and the tares must be uprooted as fast as 
they appear. To attempt to pull up the 
weeds that have grown there for years is 
a very difficult task, and the flowers in that 
type of garden can never be so beautiful 
mor so secure from being choked by the 
weeds of evil thought. 

One of the most potent poisons of the 
mind is the easily reached supply of fever- 
ish and evil reading. The child if left to 
himself seldom has the wish nor the power 
to discriminate. All that he has is a book 
hunger. He wants his reading to be emo- 
tional and exciting. If good books are not 
provided, he will subsist on trash. If, how- 
ever, the constructive influences of whole- 
some literature have been brought to bear 
in early years, if the child has been taught 
through the simpler works, to love great 
authors, there will be within him a power- 
ful antitoxin for the contagion of the sug- 
gestions in the thrilling tale of impossible 
adventure, or the enervating, exaggerated 
love story. Such a story will no longer 
seem plausible; his cultured taste will de- 
mand better things. 

Such a desirable state of affairs however 
is not the result of chance; nor can the 
heme be depended upon for its achieve- 
ment. Few parents know what their chil- 
dren are reading; fewer s+ill have the pa- 
tience, or desire, or could compel their 
children if they would, to read good books. 
Many are themselves readers of only the 
most vapid sentiment. Some think reading 
a waste of time. There is on record the 
story of the parent who upon being ap- 
proached bya book agent said, “I can’t read.” 
“But,” persisted the agent, “you have a 
daughter, haven’t you? Buy the book for 





her.” “Oh,” said the father conclusively, 
“she has a book.” 

If then the home influence can not be 
relied upon; if the pupil’s own judgment 
has been found insufficient; if after he 
leaves school he will find little time or in- 
clination or, perhaps we might say motive, 
for reading; and if we recognize the great 
and lasting influence that books both good 
and bad have upon the character, especially 
in the formative period of youth, we must 
agree with the theory of a prominent li- 
brarian that when our schools teach pupils 
how to read, they may be doing them a last- 
ing injury unless they also teach them what 
to read. So long as our pupils are allowed 
free access to the public library without 
direction as to choice, either by parent, 
teacher or librarian, we can look for no 
good results. 
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ESSENTIALS IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 





O. W. HODGES, ERIE. 

“Don’t spoil your youth,” is a sentence 
involving a most important essential in the 
teaching of English composition. And this 
noble sentiment was uttered a few years 
ago by the well-known Prof. Child, of Har- 
vard University, in friendly advice to Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps, then an instructor in 
English in the same institution. Prof. 
Phelps was a teacher of English composi- 
tion and a reader of themes of which he 
read and marked over seven hundred a 
week, The details of this drudgery he has 
told us in his most readable little book en- 
titled Teaching in School and College. 
“ Whenever I entered my room” he remark 
“T was greeted by a huge pile of themes 
on the table, awaiting my attention. I read 
very few books the whole year—there was 
no time. I never went to bed before mid- 
night. If I were sick for two or three 
days, a substitute had to be found, for it 
was only by steady daily reading that I 
could keep pace with the manuscripts pour- 
ing in like a flood, threatening to engulf 
me every day. And the curious thing is 
that I then believed in the efficacy of the 
brain-fagging system. I said to myself: 
‘This is worse than coal-heaving. This is 
nerve-destroying, a torture to soul and 
body. But it is necessary. Some one must 
do it. Why not I? But not I any longer.’” 
Prof. Phelps did quit the system and went 
to Yale, where different work was required. 
And his objection is one which all of us 
teachers of English composition have to 
face. 

Of course, there is no work but has its 
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period of drudgery, and a certain amount 
is to be expected in all lines of activity. 
But the teaching of English Composition 
seems to have more than its share, not only 
according to the teachers of the noble art 
itself but teachers and the public in gen- 
eral. Not infrequently does one hear con- 
temptuous pity from the lips of teachers 
and laymen, who, according to themselves, 
have exhibited their superior insight by 
avoiding such an uninspiring calling with 
its little demand for real ability and genius. 
With such people I do not agree in the 
statement that a low order of genius is re- 
quired, for to my mind there is need of a 
very high order of genius to overcome the 
very real difficulties of much labor in theme- 
correcting and in inspiring pupils to the 
creative impulse. 

But let us make the work interesting to 
ourselves first, and then to our pupils—for 
this is in reality the proper order. More- 
over, the teaching of English above all 
other subjects demands a teacher with an 
interesting personality. Such a_ teacher 
ought to be the highest type of artist, and 
with his winning personality should have 
the broadest outlook in all fields of activity. 
He ought also to have such an intense love 
of the written and spoken word that not 
only will his energies have an outlet in his 
oral work of exposition daily in his class, 
but that he himself will be alive to creative 
composition by writing for magazines and 
turning out a novel now and then. Let us 
have more men like Henry Van Dyke, Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, and James Lane Al- 
len teaching English. In fact, the high 
school teacher has more time for this work 
than the college professor with the inces- 
sant demands made upon him for research. 
And although the writer is not always the 
teacher, yet my ideal teacher of English 
would be the kindly, sympathetic writer 
with great breadth of view who would 
spend his vacations not in enforced idle- 
ness, but in dignifying his great art with 
which he has connected his life. Addi- 
tional monetary rewards from such sources 
as I have just alluded to, would take.away 
much of the widely prevalent self-pity due 
to present scanty emoluments. And in case 
his work should not be accepted by publish- 
ers, he could put the same energy into the 
artistic oral expression so much needed by 
the teacher of English in the class room. 
And should he fail inthis particular too, he 
is indeed to be pitied and may well ques- 
tion whether he has chosen the right sphere 
of activity for himself. 

With an interesting personality to start, 
the teacher of English should endeavor to 
keep this priceless endowment and not let 








it depart with the ever-increasing burden 
of theme-grading and the many petty an- 
noyances of school life. And to do this he 
should endeavor to do almost all of his 
theme criticism and other routine duties 
during the regular school period of the 
day. Then with a light heart he may leave 
the school building to pursue his own de- 
sires in the evening time with his creative 
work and delightful reading in the realms 
of literature and life. The result will be 
life, not death, and with invigorated spirit 
he will come to the work of a new day 
emanating real inspiration. 

But to enjoy this outside freedom the 
teacher of English is confronted with a 
huge task. Like the dramatist he must 
make great use of concentration and com- 
pactness to accomplish certain most im- 
portant results within a comparatively short 
space of time. Economy and efficiency 
should be his slogan. But to do this he 
must use all the originality at his command 
to get the necessary work done, and must 
borrow all the successful methods he cam 
from others. This however is just where 
very many teachers fail, for they neither 
try to originate methods of their own to 
meet the situation, nor do they read up 
on the successful methods of others; and 
far too many require scarcely any composi- 
tion at all. So with drudgery on the one 
hand and criminal neglect on the other, # 
may not be out of place to suggest here a 
few methods for the doing of this work 
almost entirely in the class room. 

In the first place I quite agree with Supt. 
Schaeffer that more oral work should be 
done in the class room. Let us have more 
debating in class, more talks on current 
events. With the aid of the victrola more 
oral discourse on musical composers and 
compositions ought also to be required. 
Then there should be abundant criticism 
of these talks by other members of the 
class. 

In the second place, the number of themes 
will be cut down if more themes are re- 
written. And in this connection it is inter- 
esting to note a recent report of Prof. 
Sophie Hart, of Wellesley College, which 
contains the following: “The committee 
urges an increase in the rewriting of 
themes. Students should, as they advance, 
be taught to expect to rewrite from 60 to 
70 per cent. of their themes.” One of my 
own regrets that I used to have both as a 
high school and college student was that I 
did not have time to turn out a more fin- 
ished product. And in an art this should 
be of greatest concern, for what is art with- 
out polish and symmetry. Diction espe- 
cially is woefully neglected by teachers of 
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English, and they can not too early begin 
emphasizing the great need of a rich and 
expressive diction for their pupils. In 
studying a prose classic, for instance, not 
only should the teacher require the pupil 
to know precisely the meaning of new and 
expressive words as he meets them in his 
reading, but the pupil should be compelled 
to use as many as possible in his themes 
alternating with the reading. Hence my 
next point. 

In the third place, the work of outside 
correction will be further lessened if Prof. 
Phelps’ dictum of “learning to write by 
reading rather than by excessive writing” 
be put into practice. This will involve an 
interesting and profitable study of diction 
and sentence construction on the part of 
pupil and teacher and will require wise and 
knowing direction. It will mean a closer 
study of the prose classics for even such 
matters as punctuation. It will mean more, 
however, than questions on the meaning of 
words impracticable for use by the average 
though cultured writer, for indeed in some 
quarters certain teachers proceed in the in- 
struction in English literature as if culture 
consisted in knowing as many strange and 
unusable words as possible. 

In the fourth place, if more time be put 
on the thought of the composition and in a 
discussion of the subject-matter, the num- 
ber of themes will also be cut down. In- 
deed in a recent report Prof. Hart of Cor- 
nell University remarks: “Our Cornell 
experience is that the most difficult thing to 
overcome is lack of thought. Many of our 
freshmen seem to think that anything 
patched up in grammatical shape will pass 
for writing. I urge school teachers to 
train their pupils to think; especially to 
prepare outlines of compositions before 
writing the composition.” 

In the fifth place, to secure economy and 
yet efficiency, I shall mention a method 
which I have found very serviceable in my 
own work. This is one many of you doubt- 
less have already used with more or less 
satisfaction. I refer to the grading of the 
pupils’ themes in class by the teacher. Ac- 
cording to this method two days of each 
week are spent in the oral reading of 
themes by the writers in the class with the 
criticism and marking of the teacher im- 
mediately following. As many as eight 
one and two-page themes may be read and 
criticized in a recitation period with time 
to spare for specimen sentences to be put 
on the board and discussed either for good 
or bad qualities. Of course, in the two 
days only half of the themes of the average 
class will have been read, and so the re- 
maining ones are left for two days of the 
following week to receive similar treatment. 
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The remaining three days of each week 
are spent in the study of some text, either 
the text-book of composition or some Eng- 
lish classic. According to this method the 
daily assignments for a week in advance 
should be given so that for three of the 
four days of composition, when certain 
groups of students are not busy with writ- 
ing themes, they may be profitably em- 
ployed. The interest of pupils whose 
themes are not to be read on certain days 
is further secured by giving a test at cer- 
tain intervals on constructions and rules 
explained by the instructor. 

Of course, every three months there ought 
to be a rather long narration, exposition, 
or argumentation to test the pupil’s power 
of managing more complex structure and 
minute treatment as is usually required in 
longer compositions. It is a mistake to re- 
quire many lengthy productions, as do some 
teachers who neglect, at a time when they 
should be given, the fundamental principles 
of sentence structure, expressive diction, 
and other technicalities of writing which can 
be taught to best advantage in the short 
theme without the burden of long and in- 
volved thought. Indeed, as seen through 
the eyes of the business world as well as 
those of the college professor, the essentials 
of composition for the high school graduate 
consist fundamentally of correct spelling, 
punctuating, paragraphing, correct struc- 
ture of sentences, logical outlining of 
thought, and the development of such in a 
clear simple style with a heap of common 
sense in the body of the production. In 
fact, the business man and the teacher of 
Freshmen English at college demand very 
much the same thing. The business man 
demands good grammar and the vigorous 
practical use of English in the form of let- 
ters and other common instruments of ex- 
pression. Certain college presidents have 
found so many students deficient in the 
principles and art of letter-writing that they 
have imposed a special task on the teachers 
of Freshmen English of giving endless in- 
struction in this subject. This of course 
ought to have been given in the high school. 

High school is the place where most of 
the composition should be taught and not 
the college. College is the place for the 
higher forms of literary expression, and 
with the growing tendency for the high 
school to do the first two years of college 
work there will be an increasing demand 
for the high school to offer instruction in 
much of what is college composition to-day 
particularly since the first two years of col- 
lege English are given almost entirely at 
present to work in mere technicalities and 
elementary principles of writing. So in- 
stead of the high school offering in its last 
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year a cultural course in English literature / one will ever contend that the soundness of 


alone, as is so frequently the case, there 
must be a wisely combined course of liter- 
ature and composition with strong emphasis 
on the fundamental principles of English 
grammar, and on practical written English 
in general. 

May we also have a loftier attitude 
toward our work. Then our lives will have 
more inspiration, and other lives will feel a 
new impulse toward the accomplishment of 
truly wonderful achievements in the realm 
of the creative, which is indeed the most 
wonderful of all realms, as Prof. Genung 
remarks in the following words: “ A crude 
school-boy thesis gives its writer a place, 
albeit humble, among the world’s makers, 
its Shakespeares, and Bacons.” And in 
conclusion I give the same sentiment as 
expressed by Prof. Wendell: “He who 
scrawls ribaldry, just as truly as he who 
writes for all time, does the most wonderful 
of things,—gives a material body to some 
reality which till that moment was imma- 
terial; executes, all unconscious of the 
power for which divine is none too grand a 
word, a lasting act of creative imagination.” 


— 
—~<——— 


CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD. 








DR. A. C. ROTHERMEL. 
Principal Keystone State Normal School. 


‘a child is the great asset of our land. 
What the child is capable of becoming 
with the utmost endeavor in religion, moral- 
ity, in mental power, in skill; this is the 
child’s capacity. To conserve this inheri- 
tance of the child is the duty of the home, 
and the school, and society. While many 
children do not have a great deal to con- 
serve because of a weak inheritance, never- 
theless the great mass of children have un- 
told possibilities, and the great work of the 
teacher is to exert a helpful influence on 
child life. Orators become eloquent as 
they discuss the conservation of our natural 
resources and the importance of handing to 
the children of coming generations the 
great wealth of our natural resources; and 
while it is important to leave to our chil- 
dren the right type of material heritage, 
the one thing of supreme importance is to 
leave the right kind of children—children 
of such character and ability that they may 
be able and fit to make use of and enjoy 
their heritage. The only way to conserve 
the manhood and the womanhood of our 
land is to conserve the childhood. The 
best gift to the child is a healthy parentage 
—physical, mental and moral. Such a gift 
is great wealth. There are many ques- 
tions that have two sides to them, but no 








a nation’s children is unimportant. If 
the child is to grow up into vigorous man- 
hood or womanhood, it is necessary that 
the child’s health and vitality should be 
conserved. We are told that fully 50 per 
cent. of the splendid energies of the Amer- 
ican people are wasted through dissipation. 
The people of the United States accomplish 
great things, and yet how much greater 
would their achievements be if their physi- 
cal energies could be conserved instead of 
wasted through dissipation. We often hear 
the statement that the body has a mind. 
It seems to me that it is just as correct to 
say that the mind has a body, and the mind 
needs the body in order that its possibilities 
may be awakened and developed. There is 
no way whereby impressions from the ex- 
ternal world can reach the mind; except 
through the organs of sense, and these or- 
gans of sense have for this reason often 
been called the gateways of knowledge, the 
windows of the soul. Since stimuli from 
the external world can reach the mind only 
through the avenue of the senses and since 
the mind cannot develop without stimuli 
from the external world and responses to 
those stimuli, it is quite clear that the mind 
needs the body for growth and develop- 
ment, but the mind also needs the body for 
the purpose of expression. When the in- 
dividual puts the great thoughts of his 
mind on canvas, in a book, in machinery 
or in song, he must use his body as the in- 
strument of his mind. 

The school has always been looked upon 
as the mental conservator of the child. 
The school stands primarily for develop- 
ment. If the school does not, assist the 
child in the unfolding of its mental life, the 
school certainly does not do its full duty 
by the child. Educators do not all agree 
as to what should be accomplished by the 
school in preparing the child for the great 
art of living, but it seems to me that sev- 
eral things should be accomplished. The 
child should leave the public schools with 
an open mind, ready to accept truth when- 
ever truth is presented. The child too 
should know something of its own mental 
powers as well as of its limitations. It 
ought to have the power to think, for in 
the armory of thought are forged the 
weapons with which we build the stately 
mansions of righteousness and peace as 
well as solve the practical problems of life. 
The school is also a place where children 
ought to form ideals for life. The child is 
brought under the direct influence of a su- 
perior life, and this touch of mind upon 
mind and soul upon soul should not simply 
awaken dormant power, but should also be 
instrumental in giving a child aspirations 
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and purposes, and put into its mind ideals 
that hang there like bows of promise, that 
beckon the child to higher endeavor and 
loftier achievement. The teacher who 
lives his life on an exalted plane, and is a 
living example of ambition and aspiration 
- ~will unconsciously fire the youthful and 
plastic mind of the child and be instru- 
mental in placing before his mind ideals 
which abide as a living inspiration. 

I have time for the consideration of but 
one more element of mental strength. The 
school should inculcate a love for work and 
develop in the child the capacity for sus- 
tained activity. The school that allows 
children to go through it with a minimum 
of work and a maximum of foolishness is 
committing a crime against the child as 
well as against society. The school should 
impress upon the mind of the child that 
there is no success without effort, that the 
power to work should be the birthright of 
every child, that labor is the law of happi- 
ness, and that moral qualities like patience, 
accuracy, honesty, integrity are built into 
character through that form of sustained 
activity which we call labor. If mind is to 
be a “clear, cold, logic engine,” if it is to 
be filled “with the great truths of Nature 
and the laws of our operations,” if it is to 
learn “to appreciate all beauty whether of 
Nature or of art and to hate all vileness,” 
it must be trained and developed and con- 
served. 

But the subject of conservation also in- 
cludes the moral life of the child. The so- 
ciologist tells us that from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of our criminals are habitual crimi- 
nals; criminals who have been led into 
crime through an unfortunate environment. 
The implication is that practically all of 
these habitual criminals might be saved to 
society as useful, honorable citizens if the 
early stimuli to their lives had been uplift- 
ing and inspiring. Society is not doing its 
full duty to the young so long as it makes 
it extremely difficult for so large a number 
to live clean, useful, honorable lives. A 
hostile environment, in which it is prac- 
tically impossible for some children to grow 
into vigorous moral manhood and woman- 
hood, should not exist in our modern civil- 
ized communities. Years ago when the 
Spartan exposed his physically weak child 
to the elements in the hope that it would 
perish his one thought was a strong, vigor- 
ous manhood and womanhood in the life of 
the nation. We condemn the Spartan as 
heartless and cruel, and devoid of the high- 
est parental instincts, and justly so, but I 
sometimes wonder whether we who profess 
to be more humane and more kind and more 
generous are not in a way as cruel as the 
Spartan of old. It is not an uncommon 
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thing in our modern towns and cities for 
children of 12 and 14 to wander through 
the streets at night unattended by persons 
of maturity, and many of them become the 
victims of those who prey upon innocence 
and youth, and grow up without the guid- 
ance and the moral strength needed to live 
a complete life. 

To allow a child to grow up like a weed, 
without direction, without discipline, with- 
out correction, without protection is to my 
mind a crime against childhood as well as 
against society. We have followed too 
long the “let alone policy” in our Ameri- 
can life. We have allowed men the privi- 
lege of corrupting the morals of the young 
because they pay several hundred dollars 
per annum for this right. Some years ago 
while talking with a boy of fourteen years 
of age about certain habits which he had 
formed, when I asked him to change his 
method of living, his answer was: “I 
would like to, but I am so weak.” His 
weakness was largely the result of his un- 
fortunate training. His appetites were in- 
dulged by his parents. He was not taught 
to deny himself, and at a very early age he 
acquired the cigarette habit, and during the 
years he was addicted to this habit he 
practically smoked away his will. We can- 
not deny the fact that in our modern life 
the old principle of “survival of the fit- 
test” still persists, and the immoral man is 
not capable of coping with his brother who 
has learned to conserve his moral energy 
and develop his moral character. For years 
the schools have put great stress on the 
development of mind, and it seems to me 
that the time has come when a great deal 
more emphasis should be put upon the con- 
servation of the physical vitality and moral 
energy of the child, so that when he leaves 
the public school he can feel that he is 
clothed with power. I can do no better 
than to conclude by quoting a few lines 
from Dr. David Starr Jordan—lines that 
should be impressed upon the minds all the 
school children of our land and remain 
with them in memory as a priceless posses- 
sion: “So live that your after-self, the man 
that you ought to be, may in his time be 
possible and actual. Way off in the thirties 
or forties of the twentieth century he will 
be awaiting his turn. His body, his brain, 
his soul are in your boyish hands. He can- 
not help himself. What will you leave for 
him? Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust 
or dissipation, a mind trained to think and 
to act, a nervous system true as a dial in its 
response to the truth about you? Will you, 
boy of the twentieth century, let him come 
as a man amongst men in his day? or will 
you throw away his inheritance before he 
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has had a chance to touch it? Will you 
let him come, taking your place, gaining 
through your experience, hallowed by your 
joys, building on them his own, or will you 
fling his heritage away, decreeing, wanton 
like, that the man you might have been 
shall not be?” 





PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING. 
6 Ma Pennsylvania Building at the Pan- 

ama Pacific-Exposition was dedicated 
March 18th, in the presence of a throng of 
visiting Pennsylvanians and of ex-Pennsyl- 
vanians who now reside in California and 
other States of the West. These were 
joined by a crowd of other persons, who 
were graciously entertained. Hon. John K. 
Ttenr, ex-Governor of the State, made the 
dedicatory address, in which he presented 
an array of “first things” the Keystone 
State had done in the political, industrial 
_and social life of the nation. Ernest L. 
Tustin, of Philadelphia, was chairman of 
the day. The dedicatory poem was by 
Harvey M. Watts. Addresses were made 
by Hon. James Rolph, Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, and others. 

The Pennsylvania Building, its design 
reminiscent of Independence Hall, has a 
site on the Avenue of the Commonwealths, 
directly opposite the pavilion of the Ar- 
gentine Republic. Adjoining it on the 
west is the square, unadorned building of 
the city of New York, while on the other 
side is the pavilion of New York State. 
Looking through the pillars of the Penn- 
sylvania Building, the visitor sees the New 
Jersey Building, to the north, in which 
President Wilson will have his headquar- 
ters, if he visits San Francisco. 

The dignified Colonial design of the 
Pennsylvania building is carried out in 
brick and white enameled hardwood. It 
is a structure remarkable for its solidity, 
and after the exposition it probably will 
be turned over to the city of San Fran- 
cisco to be used for museum purposes. 

A majestic colonnade forms the centre 
of the building. The east wing contains 
a large assembly hall, where lectures will 
be delivered and where motion pictures 
will depict the industries and institutions 
of the State. The west wing contains a 
large octagonal reception room, postoffice, 
reading room, lounges, dressing rooms and 
offices. 

Pennsylvania is well represented in all 
of the main exhibition palaces, and her 
many resources and industries are splen- 
didly exploited. In his dedicatory address, 
ex-Governor Tener said: 
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There are many in this presence to-day who. 
left their firesides in Pennsylvania to cast 
their fortunes with you of the Golden West, 
as well as many native sons of Pennsylvania 
and her citizens by adoption, who for the 
present are sojourning here. Lest you of 
Pennsylvania and friends of Pennsylvania for- 
get, let me recount some of the things which 
tend to justify the proud claim that our com- 
monwealth has done as much as any other 
state in the Union in the founding and devel- 
opment of this great nation. 

It was in the y of Philadelphia in the 
year 1776 that the first Continental Congress 
met and where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted. 

The Liberty Bell proclaimed our freedom 
to all the world from its belfry in the State 
House in Philadelphia. 

The first observance of Fourth of July and 
the first capital of the United States were in 
Philadelphia. 

The first United States Mint was erected, 
and the first United States Postoffice was es- 
tablished in Philadelphia. 

It was in Philadelphia that the first printing 
press in America was operated, the first news- 
paper in America published and the first mag- 
azine issued. 

The first Bible published in America in Eng- 
lish was printed in Philadelphia, and in the 
same city was established the first hospital in 
this country—the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

The first public library and the first medical 
school in America were established in Phila- 
delphia. 

The first piano manufactured in America, 
the first steel and silk made in America, were 
all produced in Pennsylvania. 
~ It was in Pennsylvania that oil was first dis- 
covered, that the first steel rails were made 
in America, that the first armor plate and first 
steel cars in America were produced. 

The mariner’s quadrant was invented by 
Thomas Godfrey, a Pennsylvanian, the first 
steamboat operated in America was run on 
the Delaware River by John Fitch, its in- 
ventor, and the first locomotive built in Amer- 
ica was constructed in Philadelphia. 

The world’s first international exposition 
was held in Philadelphia, just 100 years after 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The first speaker of the National House of 
Representatives was Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Among Pennsylvanians famous in the world 
of art were William Rush, the first American 
sculptor; Edwin A. Abbey, the great painter 
of the nineteenth century, and living to-day 
are the sculptor, George Gray Barnard, the 
acknowledged Michaelangelo of this genera- 
tion, and Violet Oakley, whose mural paint- 
ings enrich and dignify the State Capitol at 
Harrisburg, and many other edifices through- 
out the United States. 

Valley Forge and Fort Duquesne are in 
Pennsylvania, as is also the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg. 

Lancaster, the richest agricultural county in 
yield in all the world, is in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania levies no tax on real estate or 
personal property for state purposes. She is 
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absolutely free of debt and has a substantial 
cash surplus in her Treasury. 

Pennsylvania’s tax laws are the best and her 
election laws the most progressive. 

Her population, consisting as it does of 
8,000,000 souls, constitutes a citizenship as 
loyal to flag and country and as God-loving as 
» can be found in all the world. 

Such is a brief and partial review of her 
achievements and sacred possessions; and I 
admonish every loyal son of Pennsylvania to 
defend and safeguard her glorious record. 

Of special pride and interest must it be to 
you of California to know that John W. Geary, 
appointed postmaster of San Francisco by 
President Polk, then elected your first alcade 
and chosen the first mayor of your city, was 
later Governor of Pennsylvania and major gen- 
eral in the armies of the North during the 
Civil War, and it was he who fought the 
“battle above the clouds” on Lookout Moun- 
tain. 

John Bigler, a brother of Governor William 
Bigler, of Pennsylvania, was the chief execu- 
tive of your state from 1852 to 1856. 

James Lick was born in Fredericksburg, 
Lebanon County, Pa., and died in San Fran- 
cisco. In 1874 he gave large sums of money 
to public institutions here and for the erection 
of the most powerful telescope in the world, 
now in use in connection with the astronomical 
observatory of the University of California. 

When the Civil War broke out there were 
no railroads across the continent. The Hon- 
orable E. D. Baker, who had long lived in 
San Francisco, was United States Senator 
from Oregon. He organized in Philadelphia 
the first California regiments. These later 
constituted the Philadelphia Brigade and in 
the Bloody Angle at Gettysburg, withstood the 
furious charge of Pickett’s men. 

From the time of the Centennial celebration 
in 1876 large cities have vied with each other 
in attempts to excel all that had gone before. 
It remained, however, for San Francisco to 
arouse public sentiment to make this Exposi- 
tion the greatest. Pennsylvania heartily con- 
gratulates you in the consummation of this 
stupendous task. 


ti 
~~ 


DISMEMBERMENT. 





EAK within and without, bent with 

the burden of centuries of national 
inertia, honeycombed with outworn reliance 
upon pride and prestige, the empire of 
Maria Theresa and Franz Joseph has en- 
tered upon its last days. This is the 
meaning of the fall of Przemysl, key to the 
Austrian Empire, the empire that is succes- 
sor to Rome and the last foothold of the 
Hapsburgs, most ancient of reigning fami- 
lies. It was Austria which began the war 
with her demands upon Serbia. It is Au- 
stria which is crumbling, like a rotten wall, 
in the first great pivotal event of the war. 
For she is caught between the Russian suc- 
cess on the north and the Italian threat on 
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the south. The fall of Przemysl, without 
the Italian attitude, would not be pivotal. 
With it, the Italian attitude mounts to first 
place in the war. An Italian army, fresh 
and fully equipped, numbering 1,100,000 
men with unencumbered finance behind it, 
waits to strike. Italy wants the Trentino, 
Trieste, the port of Fiume, the Austrian 
naval base at Pola. These are the Austrian 
pearls. Without them she is shut off from 
the sea and is bankrupt. If the allies say 
the word, Italy will march. Russia has 
filed on Galicia, down to the Carpathians. 
Serbia is waiting for Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. German Austria is ready to throw 
in its lot with Germany. Hungary alone 
remains unclaimed. This is the possibility 
involved in the victory of the Muscovites— 
the dismembering of the dual kingdom. 
Germany will fight on, if necessary alone, 
and in the teeth of the event she dreads, of 
all events the most—an invasion from the 
South. 


siti 
<f~ 


HOW SEEDS TRAVEL. 





OME seeds make journeys with wings, 
and others travel from place to place 

by attaching themselves to the clothes of 
men or the hair of .animals; still others 
make their journeys in the stomachs of 
birds. These are facts that will interest 


_ the young people who are taking an in- 


terest in agriculture and are working in a 
garden at home or at school. According 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s specialist, the seed as the starting 
point in the life cycle of a plant may well 
be studied first by young gardeners. 

The seeds of the maple tree are par- 
ticularly interesting. They are provided 
with wings, and when they become de- 
tached from the parent tree a gentle breeze 
will carry them a considerable distance 
from the branch to which they were at- 
tached. There are many forms and modi- 
fications of the winged seed, as the linden, 
the hornbeam, the elm, and the pine. These 
are all common trees from which seeds 
for illustrative purposes can be secured. 

Some seeds are also provided with para- 
chutes or umbrellas, not for protection 
from rain and storm, but for purposes of 
locomotion. The seeds of the thistle, the 
milkweed, and the dandelion—in fact, the 
seeds of all plants which have a cottony 
growth—are provided for these aerial jour- 
neys. 

Besides these, some seeds are provided 
with hooked appendages by which they can 
attach themselves to the clothing of men or 
to the wool or hair of animals, so that they 
become transported from place to place. 
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Other seeds have hard seed coats, or shells, 
which are covered in many cases by edible 
fruit. The fruits are eaten by birds, but 
the seeds are not digested, and in this way 
become distributed from place to place. 
The groves of cedars which are character- 
istic of the landscape in many sections of 
the country, it will be noted, are chiefly 
placed along the lines of fences or fence 
rows. The fruit of the cedar is an edible 
one, but the seed is not digestible, and in 
this way the existence of these hedge rows 
of cedars is explained. Cherries, grapes, 
and other fruits are to a considerable ex- 
tent disseminated in like manner. 

The hard nuts of our nut-bearing trees 
are not used as food by birds or large ani- 
mals, but are usually sought by squirrels 
and small rodents, which are in the habit 
of gathering and burying them in various 
places or storing them in large quantities 
for winter use. The result is that a con- 
siderable percentage of those which are 
buried in this manner are never rediscov- 
ered by those hiding them, and in time 
nature causes the hard shell to crack open, 
and the warmth and moisture of the soil 
brings the germ contained in the kernel 
into life and a tree springs into existence. 
It will be noted that the nuts which were 
buried by the squirrels did not germinate 
immediately after being buried, but waited 
until the warm weather of the spring came 
before they put forth their tender shoots. 
This is not because they willed it, but be- 
cause the hard outer walls of the shell 
would not admit the air and water to the 
germ, so as to stimulate its growth. 

It was necessary that the shell be frozen 
and broken by the action of the frosts and 
the weather before moisture could gain an 
entrance to cause the swelling of the germ. 
This peculiarity, when taken advantage of 
commercially, id called stratification. Seeds 
with hard shells, such as cherries, peaches, 
plums, and the like, have to be stratified— 
that is, they must be planted in the fall 
where the plants are to grow or they must 
be packed away in boxes of sand in a posi- 
tion where they will freeze and remain 
frozen during the winter, in order that 
they may germinate the following spring. 
If seeds of this character are stored and 
kept dry during the winter they will not 
germinate if planted in the spring. Seeds 
with thin seed coats, however, like peas, 
beans, etc., if treated in like manner, will 
be destroyed by the action of the cold, and 
no plants will result from planting them in 
the autumn. Such seeds must, from the 
nature of the case, be retained in a dry 
and comparatively warm place during the 
winter season, in order that their vitality 
may not be destroyed. 
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THE HELL-GATE OF SOISSONS. 
BY HERBERT KAUFMAN. 


My natne is Darino, the poet. You have 
heard? Oui, Comedie Francaise, 

Perchance it has happened, mon ami, you know 
of my unworthy lays. 

Ah, then, you must guess how my fingers are 
itching to talk to a pen, 

For I was at Soissons, and saw it, the death 
of the twelve Englishmen. 

My leg, how it bites me, I left it behind, on 
the banks of the Aisne. 

Regret? I would pay with the other to witness 
their valor again. 

A trifle, indeed, I assure you, to give for the 
honor to tell 

How that handful of British, undaunted, went 
into the Gateway of Hell. 


Let me draw you a plan of the battle. Here 
we French and your Engineers stood; 
Over there a detachment of German sharp- 
shooters lay hid in a wood. 

A mitrdilleuse battery planted on top of this 
well-chosen ridge 

Held the road for the Prussians and covered 
the direct approach to the bridge. 

It was madness to dare the dense murder that 
poured from those ghastly machines 

(Only those who have danced to its music can 
know what the mitrailleuse means.) 

But the bridge on the Aisne was a menace; 
our safety demanded its fall: 

“ Engineers—volunteers!” In a body, the 
Royals stood out at the call. 


Death at best was the fate of that mission— 
to their glory not one was dismayed. 

A party was chosen—and seven survived till 
the powder was laid. 

And they died with their fuses unlighted. 
Another detachment! Again 

A sortie is made—all too vainly. The bridge 
still commanded the Aisne. 

We were fighting two foes—Time and Prussia 
—the moments were worth more than 
troops. 

We must blow up the bridge. A lone soldier 
darts out from the Royals and swoops 

For the fuse! Fate seems with us. We cheer 
him; he answers—our hopes are reborn! 

A ball rips his visor—his khaki shows red 
where another has torn. 


Will he live—will he last—will he make it? 


Helas! And so near to the goal! 
A second, he dies! Then a third one! A 
fourth! Still the Germans take toll! 


A fifth, magnifique! It is magic! How does 
he escape them? He may... 

Yes, he does! See, the match flares! A riflle 
rings out from the wood and says “ Nay! ” 

Six, seven, eight, nine take their places, six, 
seven, eight, nine brave their hail; 

Six, seven, eight, nine—how we count them! 
. the six, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
ail! 

A tenth! Great God! But these English are 
soldiers—they know how to try; 

(He fumbles the place where his jaw was)— 
they show, too, how heroes can die. 
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Ten we count—ten who ventured unquailing 
—ten there were and the ten are no more! 

Yet another salutes, and superbly essays where 
the ten failed before. 

God of Battles, look down and protect him! 
Lord, his heart is as Thine—let him live! 

But the mitrailleuse sputters and stutters, and 
riddles him into a sieve. 

Then I thought of my sins, and sat waiting 
the charge that we could not withstand— 

And I thought of my beautiful Paris, and gave 
a last look at the land, 

At France, ma beiie France, in her glory of 
blue sky and green field and wood. 

Death with honor, but never surrender. And 
to die with such men—it was good. 


They are forming—the bugles are blaring— 
they will cross in a moment, and then... 

When out of the line of the Royals (your 
island, mon ami, breeds men) 

Burst a private, a tawny-haired giant—it was 
hopeless, but ciel! how he ran; 

Good Lord, please remember the pattern, and 
make many more on his plan! 

No cheer from our ranks, and the Germans, 
they halted in wonderment, too; * 

See, he reaches the bridge; ah! he lights it! 
I am dreaming, it cannot be true 

Screams of rage! Fusillade! They have 
killed him! Too late though, the good 
work is done. 

By the valor of twelve English martyrs, the 
Hell-gate of Soissons is won! 


“Songs of the Guns.” 


~<o 


EXAMPLE OF HELEN KELLER. 





T is welcome news that is received of 
the convalescence of Helen Keller from 
serious illness. So much of the life-work 
of this young woman remains to be ac- 
complished that the feared outcome of her 
illness would have been an incalculable 
loss to those among the blind who have 
been helped in their darkness by the light 
of her example. 

For Helen Keller never has repined at 
the fate that might have excluded her from 
participation in the concerns of the seeing, 
the speaking and the hearing. Indeed, she 
has so far overcome these apparently in- 
superable handicaps that she has done much 
more than the majority of those with every 
natural faculty in working order. Her 
mere example has led many to take heart 
and to learn useful occupations instead of 
folding their hands in apathetic aquies- 
cence. If, as Milton wrote of his own 
blindness, “they also serve who only stand 
and wait,” how much more useful is this 
girl who went to Radcliffe, learned to use 
the typewriter and to ride the bicycle, ac- 
quired command of a singularly graceful 
and forceful means of expression and 
wrote articles, and even, by dint of su- 
preme effort, has been able to make herself 
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heard-in public addresses in behalf of those 
less heavily afflicted by nature than she is 
herself. 

Seeing what Helen Keller has done, 
battling against these handicaps, those of 
us who were given all she lacks should be 
ashamed of pessimism and ingratitude. 
With every excuse for letting herself be 
supported in idleness, she has repudiated 
the claim that the able-bodied vagrant ad- 
vances, that the world owes each of us a 
living. More valuable even than her writ- 
ings and her lectures is the object lesson 
of her life, consecrated not to mendicant 
disability, but to the noble service of the 
world.—Phila. Ledger. 


2 
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HOW TO PLANT A TREE. 








I. Select first the tree best suited for 
your purpose, be that shade, ornament, 
fruit, production of lumber, wind break, 
or fence posts. 

2. Bear in mind that the tree you are 
planting, if of proper species, may be a 
shelter for and a pride of future genera- 
tions, or if wrongly selected, it may last 
but a decade. 

3. The one advantage, that of rapid 
growths, should not decide what tree to 
plant. Innumerable insects, fungoid dis- 
eases, and the necessity for frequent prun- 
ing, besides a brief period of existence, may 
characterize the tree of your choice, and it 
should be discarded. 

4. When there is slight opportunity for 
frequent watering, tree species demanding 
large quantities of water should be dis- 
carded. They will be disappointing. 

5. Elms, cottonwood and swamp maples 
are among the class requiring much water. 

The oaks, ash, sugar maple, Norway 
maple, walnut, catalpa, etc., succeed with a 
moderate quantity of moisture. 

6. Good roots in ample quantity are of 
vital importance to the tree’s successful 
growth. In digging, spare not the labor, 
but secure all the roots possible without 
mutilation. 

7. The top of a tree should not be multi- 
lated. Cutting off the leading shoots is ex- 
tremely bad practice, only to be tolerated 
with cottonwood and soft (swamp) maples. 

8. Too large a tree should be avoided. 

9g. Keep the roots fresh and moist by 
wrapping in wet burlap while conveying 
them to the planting grounds. 

10. Evergreens especially, should be kept 
moist; when the resinous sap hardens from 
a few moments’ exposure to sun and wind 
the tree is dead. 

11. The larger the hole, more thoroughly 
prepared the soil, the greater the care in 
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planting, so much more satisfactory will be 
the growth and future development of the 
tree. 

12. Grass sod is the deadly enemy of a 
newly set tree. No grass should be permit- 
ted within two feet of the trunk. The 
grass secures the first water which falls 
and in dry weather the trees suffer for 
want of moisture. 

13. Digging the holes. A philosopher of 
the past century said, “the ground should 
be prepared the full extent of the field,” 
which assertion has never been disputed. 
The hole should never be less than four 
feet square and eighteen inches deep. The 
soil if not good quality should be removed 
and good loam brought to fill the cavity. 
If of less size, the new roots strike the 
hard side of the excavation, which they 
cannot penetrate and are thus turned back, 
coiling about as in a flower pot. It thus 
requires several seasons for the trees to 
secure a thrifty growth. No fresh manure 
should be placed near the roots, but well 
rotted compost, well mixed with a friable 
fertile soil, will product a surprising growth 
of tree. 

14. Planting the tree. The roots should 
be spread out in natural position without 
any crowding and fine earth sifted in from 
the shovel by a shaking motion, until all 
the roots are covered and the interstices 
well filled. When half filled, a bucket of 
water may be slowly poured in and the 
hole filled. If the soil is dry and drainage 
good, the surface may be somewhat de- 
pressed to maintain water in dry season. 
If on the contrary drainage is not good, 
and soil inclined to be wet, then the surface 
about the tree better be raised a trifle that 
the roots be not in too much water. 

. Arboriculture. 
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THE LINCOLN 





HIGHWAY. 





NE of the grand achievements of Amer- 
ica will be the building of the Lin- 
coln Highway from ocean to ocean. Much 
of it is already complete, so near comple- 
tion is it that incidentals are being con- 
sidered. The General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs has taken in charge the task 
of planting trees and flowers along the Lin- 
coln highway from ocean to ocean. The 
planting of each State is to be individual 
and done by the local women’s clubs. 

In the East laurel and white oak trees 
have been chosen as symbolizing the 
strength and grandeur of Lincoln’s char- 
acter. In the three I’s, Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa, the prairie rose will be planted, 
indicative of the heart of Lincoln and his 
clemency. At the Golden Gate will be a 
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long line of California poppies fringed 
with blue lupine. 

The eucalyptus, the magnolia, the pep- 
per, the olive, the walnut and the Califor- 
nia oak will line the road west of the 
Sierras. The sega lily and the cottonwood 
in Utah. Cedar and juniper in Nevada, 
while butternuts, maples, spruce, pine and 
fir trees will be planted from thé Rockies 
to the Alleghanies and beyond the entire 
3,500 miles will be an alameda. 

Every schoolyard along the highway is to 
be planted. It has been too much the prac- 
tice to choose barren and desolate spots 
for school buildings. The women plan to 
have the famous Lincoln elms budded and 
to plant a cutting in front of each school- 
house. There will also be a flag staff and 
an American flag in each schoolyard. 

It is proposed to plant berry-bearing 
shrubs, to erect bird shelters at intervals 
along the road and to prohibit the discharge 
of firearms within half a mile of the high- 
way. The wild things are exceedingly in- 
telligent. They will pass the word that in 
the Lincoln highway they will be immune— 
that there man is not their enemy. 

The Lincoln Highway Association has 
given the women’s work the utmost encour- 
agement. Others co-operating in the work 
of beautifying the ocean to ocean road are 
the American Association of Landscape 
Architects, the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society of America, the Audubon Society 
and in a number of States the governors, 
state consuls of the Lincoln highway, state 
foresters and road commissioners. 

Journal of Education. 
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PROTECT THE BIRDS. 





All esthetic considerations apart, there is 
no question of the value of the birds as 
destroyers of noxious insects and weeds, 
and it would be a sad blow to the farmers 
of the country if laws for their protection 
could not be enforced. Various states have 
passed useful legislation to this end. But 
so many birds are migratory that only 
Federal law, says the Ledger, will avail 
to save them from injury and perhaps ulti- 
mate extinction. It is disheartening, there- 
fore, to find a Federal Judge in Kansas de- 
claring that such law is unconstitutional. 
Many a salutary effort to prevent abuses 
has been held up by technicalities contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution, if not the 
letter. That the Supreme Court of the 
United States will indorse a construction 
so repugnant to humanity and common 
sense will hardly be believed. 

State laws are important so far as they 
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go, and the enforcement of them is more 
important still. But if the birds that nest 
here are to be shot at will during their 
southward migration, those that return an- 
other year will be fewer in number. 
eral states have provided “sanctuaries for 
birds,” and the Federal Government has 
recently followed their example. But even 


more important is the creation sf a public’ 


sentiment so hostile to the killing of birds 
that the offenders can be quickly detected 
and punished. It is conceivable that such 
a public sentiment may be in time more 
effective than any law. That is no reason, 


however, for neglecting the most obvious 
means of conserving bird life. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ABINGTON TownsuHiP (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Ling: Board votes to grade and beautify 
all school grounds. Weldon Home and School 
League holds annual meeting and elects offi- 
cers. The new leaders are enthusiastic over 
the prospects for the coming year. The League 
votes to maintain the playground under su- 
pervision for another summer. The girls of 
the domestic science department of the high 


school gave a dinner to the members of the . 


school board, superintendent and high school 
principal and their wives. This was followed 
by a reception to the parents of the girls of 
the department and a social hour for the stu- 
dents. The effect of the evening as a pro- 
moter of school spirit was very pronounced. 
The young ladies of the department and their 
instructor, Miss Marie Packer, received and 
deserved much praise. 

Beprorp—Supt. Hinkle: Patrons’ Day, Lin- 
coln’s birthday, was our banner day for the 
month. About four-fifths of the schools ob- 
served it with special programs in honor of 
Washington and Lincoln. In Bedford, after 
the exercises, a procession was formed, with 
fully 2500 pupils in line, each carrying an 
American flag, and headed by the band they 
marched through the streets of the town. It 
was an impressive demonstration. Similar dem- 
onstrations were witnessed at Stonerstown and 
Saxton. 

CaRNEGIE—Supt. George: We have added six 
rooms and a good gymnasium to our high 
school, a chemical and a physical laboratory 
and a good demonstrating room. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hess: A night school 
was organized with four teachers and one hun- 
dred and three students. The project has been 
financed by the Chamber of Commerce which 
is taking a very active interest in the affairs 
of the schools. The superintendent has exam- 
ined every pupil in the grades in the subject of 
reading and is gratified at the results obtained 
from a vigorous campaign for better reading 
in the schools. We believe in intelligent, 
thoughtful reading, and insist upon getting it. 

Corry—Supt. Wilson: The Chamber of 
Commerce awarded two gold and two silver 
prizes for essays by grade and high school 
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pupils) The Elson Art Exhibit was held 
during the week of March 2-5, the proceeds 
to be used for purchase of pictures for the 
schools. 

DaupHin—Supt. Shambaugh: The annual 
midwinter meeting of the County Directors’ 
Association was held in the auditorium of the 
Central Theater at Hershey on February 12th 
and 13th, with a large attendance. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Mr. M. S. Hershey, “ The 
Chocolate King,” Supt. E. M. Rapp of Berks 
age ae Supt. Reed B. Teitrick, and 

Mr. A. W. Snavely, secretary of Derry town- 

ship board. 

HANover—Supt. Gortner: During the month 
Dr. P. M. Harbold, principal State Normal 
School at Millersville, and Dr. Ezra Lehman, 
principal State Normal School at Shippens- 
burg, spoke to the high school students in the 
afternoon and lectured to the teachers and pa- 
trons of the schools the same evening. Large 
audiences greeted both principals and they were 
delighted with the addresses given. Our high 
school room is overcrowded, and the grades 
are crowded. The Board of Education have 
asked the citizens of Hanover for a loan of 
$85,000 with which to build and equip a new 
high school building. This loan will be voted 
for on March 23d. The press and people are 
heartily in favor of the project. 

LesaNnoN—Supt. Robbins: During the month 
eight of the school buildings were equipped 
with sanitary drinking bulbs in each of the 
class rooms. This completes sanitary drink- 
ing equipment in all the buildings of the city. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY—Supt. Jackson: An ex- 
hibit of the work in drawing was well attended. 
This is under the capable supervision of Miss 
Addie M. Field. An enthusiastic meeting of 
the West End Parent-Teachers’ Association 
was held on the 5th. This Association recently 
raised about $40 for the purchase of library 
books. A large school Victrola has been 
placed in the Jefferson Street building. On 
the 26th the high school gave a good literary 
program to a large number of patrons. 

SuSQUEHANNA—Supt. Stearns: Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations have been organized in 
Montrose, Susquehanna, and Forest City. 

TyrRonE—Supt. Gaunt: A committee has been 
appointed to devise ways and means for the 
construction of a building to relieve the pres- 
ent crowded conditions in all the schools. The 
superintendent attended the meeting of the 
Superintendents’ Section of the N. E. A. at 
Cincinnati during the week of February alist. 

Union—Supt. Spigelmyer: Eleven old-time 
spelling bees were held during the month, with 
large attendance and much interest. Five Box 
Socials were held by teachers, the proceeds of 
which were used in each case to improve the 
appearance of the respective school rooms. In 
three instances enough money was secured to 
purchase organs. 

WaASHINGToN—Supt. Crumrine: Cecil town- 
ship dedicated a new high school building at 
Venice March 5. Addresses were made by 
Major Daniel Ashworth, Mr. O. Evans Mike- 
sell and the County Superintendent. It is a 
four-room brick building, well constructed and 
commodious, and cost $16,000. It is well lo- 
cated on a plot of four acres. 











